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Introduction 


In 1968, Richard Gilman wrote in the New Republic, concerning the 
nature of black writing: ‘“‘... I have been talking about the act of 
creation of the self in face of that self’s historic denial by our society 
(and it) seems to me to be at this point beyond my right to intrude 
ons’ 


This quote, which may seem to be an odd way to begin, reflects some 
of the mood created at the theological symposium during the first four 
days of May 1973, when over sixty persons gathered at the Ecumenical 
Centre in Geneva to participate in a discussion on Black Theology and 
Latin American Theology of Liberation. There was a heated debate 
which never became a dialogue because of the nature of the issues 
presented. The contextual importance and historical conditioning of 
Black Theology and Latin American Theology of Liberation were so 
different to European thought forms and experience that it was 

clearly and quickly indicated how far apart the “‘oppressed’”’ and the 
“‘“oppressors”’ really are in human life and understanding. It was not so 
much a difference of words or theological language as it was — and 


is — the different meaning, experience and history of words and 
language that created a debate and not a dialogue. To have a dialogue 
implies commonality and similarity. 


The four principals and their opening addresses — Paulo Freire, 
“Education, Liberation and the Church” ; Eduardo Bodipo-Malumba, 
‘The Indissolubility of the Relation between Freedom and Power’’; 
James H. Cone, “The Social Context of Theology: Freedom, History 
and Hope’’; and Hugo Assmann, “‘Basic Aspects of Theological 
Reflection in Latin America: A Critical Evaluation of the Theology of 
Liberation” — set the pattern for the symposium and each speaker led 

a discussion group on his respective theological interpretation. The 
participants were mainly Europeans from Western and some socialist 
countries with a small representation from the United States. 


Extensive news coverage was also a part of the symposium with the full 
participation of over a dozen religious journalists. It was extremely 
important to have such participation in order to gain a wider reporting 
on these two theological positions. 


The first salient development that occurred was the realization that, due 
to the lack of dialogue, “‘incommunication”’ (the inability of white 
Westerners to grasp fully the exact nature of these two theologies) 
presented a constant source of stimulation, frustration and challenge. 
As a French participant said during the closing press conference, “I am 
not sure we Europeans understood all that was said here. We 
undoubtedly went through a difficult period of communication...” 


James H. Cone, an associate professor of theology at New York City’s 
Union Theological Seminary, pointed out that: ‘‘As long as we live ina 
world of oppressors and oppressed, communication is not possible.” 

If — as was stated again and again — real understanding was possible, 
the need for a Black Theology and a Latin American Theology of 
Liberation would not arise. The four principals concluded that those 
who wished to be allied with the causes of liberation would or should 
know the depth of hesitation and scepticism black and Latin Americans 
have vis-a-vis those “in power’’. 


The second important conclusion which faced the symposium was that 
“incommunication”’ need not be a bad thing — that what was witnessed 
during the meeting reflected the real world as it is. This discovery was 
seen as a possible sign of the renewal of the ecumenical movement, a 
new ecumenical honesty when historically different groups can openly 
face the issues which created and sustain those differences. 


Many Europeans recognized this development — that the “‘old boys’ 
club” with its polite and manufactured tension no longer corresponded 
to the purposes of contemporary theology; that it was, indeed, a bit 
more honest to admit, and discuss that admission, that there was a lack 
of understanding and an absence of communication as it is usually 


experienced in ecumenical gatherings. This was interpreted by some as 
an important step forward, as paradoxical as that seems on the surface. 


Another conclusion was the realization that — in laboratory form — the 
encounter was something which the World Council of Churches and the 
ecumenical movement will face in the near future. 


The inevitable issue of racism arose. At the same time, however, it did 
not take a central place, though it is this form of oppression from which 
Black Theology seeks to liberate its people. In addition, there was 
another point of departure distinguishing Black Theology from its 

Latin American counterpart, namely that Black Theology takes 
“colour” as its starting point while Latin American Theology takes 
““class’’. 


It was stated that the entire Black World — making no difference 
between Africa and Africa “‘overseas” (blacks on other continents) 

— must confront both the issues of race and class. Further, it was shown 
that the need to have more dialogue between Black Theology and Latin 
American Theology of Liberation is a matter of priority, more so than 
attempts to “communicate” with the previously dominating European 
theology. This conclusion was reached because the major emphasis for 
Black Theology and Liberation Theology — and here there is no 
difference between the two concerning the liberation of oppressed 
peoples — rests on social, economic, political and historical contexts 
that face people of colour and those suffering from class exploitation. 
This was a very significant difference between Third World theology 
and European theology. 


As with any authentic encounter, there was an attempt at reconciliation. 
And it was concluded that there is no easy reconciliation, not as long 

as there is exploitation, dependence and domination facing black and 
Latin American masses. No simple answers to these issues were presented. 


The symposium taught its audience that the theologies it heard and 
experienced were the acts ‘‘of creation of the self” and that there was 
no God-given right on the part of Europeans to intrude on it. Liberation 
is the business of the oppressed. 


In this issue of Risk, we have included excerpts from the debate, which 
is called a ‘‘panel discussion” for want of a better term — the absence of 
dialogue, replaced with position statements. We have also included some 
of the reactions to the symposium in the different countries represented 
in a Media Roundup. The reactions are still coming in. 


And in the view of some who were present, it was a moment of 
prophecy, a crossroads of change. 


Archie le Mone 


media roundup 


selected and edited by 
Marnie Mellblom 


In retrospect, it can be seen that the sixty or 
so participants at the Symposium on Black 
Theology and Latin American Theology of 
Liberation were looking for a cheap grace... 
an easy reconciliation. But this was rejected 
by the four panelists: Dr Eduardo Bodipo- 
Malumba, Africa and Southern Europe 
Secretary for the WCC’s Commission of the 
Churches on International Affairs; Dr Huge 
Assmann, a Jesuit Brazilian living in Chile, 
Study Secretary for Church and Society in 
Latin Americas Dr James Cone, black 
American professor at Union Theological 
Seminary in New York City; and Paulo 
Freire, Brazilian educator, now a special 
consultant to the WCC’s Education Office 
and the only layman among the speakers. 


Some of the participants, judging from the 
articles appearing in their country’s media, 
still do not fully understand or accept this 
rejection. This small group of participants 
has unwittingly played the role of prophets 
in their various lands, spreading the new 
theology — a theology of atomization — far 
and wide, in spite of their feelings of 
rejection. 
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translated from the various 
languages by the 
Language Service, WCC 


The German participants, for the most part, 
took the rejection personally and _ their 
bewilderment is reflected in many of their 
articles. 


“Solidarity in Silence ?” by Hans Norbert 
Janowski, some excerpts: 


The difficulties of communication piled up 
high and threatened to obstruct almost 
completely the common background. 
Following the introductory speeches, all that 
remained before the assembly was an 
awkward picture not only of the pathos of 
liberation, but also of the pathology of the 
oppressed which showed an _ impressive 
uniformity... 


Dr Cone stated that any investigation that 
does not analyse racism is a demon. An 
offer of coalition failed not only because of 
notoriously bad experiences with allies but 
also because of the conviction that racism 
and not class struggle is the basic social 
conflict from which all other social conflicts 
can be derived... 


Those who expected indications as to how 
and whether strategies for resistance could 
be translated from the Latin American or 
Black American context into European 
conditions, felt completely out of place... 


Dr Assmann could not accept the thesis that 
racism rather than class struggle is the basic 
conflict. He reversed these priorities and this 
allowed him to cross the lines between 
colours and races and appeal to the Black 
Theology representatives with good argu- 
ments for political solidarity... 


The discussion crystallized around Dr Cone’s 
assertion that Christian and political freedom 
can only be realized in the struggle of an 
Oppressed -. community ffor liberation. 
Therefore, God has to be black. It was not 
difficult to agree that such an assertion has 
meaning beyond its symbolic function for 
the religious and political identity of an 
oppressed group. However, the serious 
problem was discussed as to how Black 
Theology can avoid proclaiming a religious 
apartheid which manoeuvres the black 
community into a religious and political 


ghetto. 


It was an attempt at parricide — a killing off 
of European theology. European churches 
are thrown back upon their own conflicts 
and European theology upon itself. The 
cultural imperialism (of European theology) 
accompanied by a critical relationship with 
(the new) theology sees itself as a political 
theology in solidarity with the oppressed 
and opposed to this very imperialism. What 
meaning can solidarity have under these 
conditions and how can it be put into 
practice ? ... 


A time for analysing the situation, of finding 
a cultural identity and an attentive limited 
silence, in which the Christian community 
can find solidarity with the oppressed is 
imminent. 
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And these excerpts from a report on the 
symposium for Norddeutscher Rundfunk 
(North German Radio) by Alfred 
Paffenholz: 


(This symposium) marks a new phase in the 
political commitment of Christians. 
Generations of Christians have been 
convinced that they had to make a choice — 
Christianity or revolution. We are witnessing 
what may be a reversal of this, for in many 
parts of the world Christians are taking part 
in the revolutionary struggle. They are 
joining with Marxists to form liberation 
movements and are opposing oppression and 
injustice in order to achieve a more humane 
society... 


Dr James Cone claims there is no Gospel 
that did not begin with the liberation of 
nations. According to the black professor, 
a theology which does not see this does not 
understand the central point of the Christian 
message. “Jesus is freedom’, Cone 
emphasized, quoting the German theologian 
Kasemann. 


To the perplexity of many present, Cone did 


not mention the practice of Black Power, 


the Black Panthers, or the international 
struggle for the liberation of Angela Davis... 


(The Latin American Theology’ of 
Liberation) takes its bearings from the class 
situation. It is trying to solve the problems 
of humanity with social analysis and strategic 
political work... Said Paulo Freire, in his 
very moving address, it does not matter that 
this theology is not well systematized 
because it derives from the hopeless situation 
of dependent, exploited and oppressed 
societies. 


However true it may be that we Europeans 
have been oppressors and slave drivers, it is 
also true that many today sincerely wish 
to be allies of the blacks and peoples of the 
Third World. But they reject us. They are 
mistrustful of their new friends; they are 
afraid of being domesticated again by our 
financial help as well as our theology... 


Quoting Hans Norbert Janowski, “We are 
now forced to recognize that we can no 
longer reckon our conflicts as belonging to 
the world level, but must formulate a 
theology for ourselves in our situation. We 
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can no longer exercise a cultural or 
theological imperialism with which we think 
we can bring reconciliation to the world 
situation ...” 


Said Paulo Freire, “Europeans and North 
Americans with their technical societies do 
not need to go to Latin America to be 
prophetic. They only need to go to the 
suburbs of their own big cities to find 
enough stimulus to think over their own 
position. And they may gradually come to 
understand the anxiety that leads to the 
prophetic position in Latin America.” 


In a lighter vein is “The Sunset of White 
Theology”, by Gerhard Rein: 


Hugo Assmann, here to present the Latin 
American Theology of Liberation, immedi- 
ately liberates himself from European 
theology, making a clean sweep of everything 
of repute and standing in that theology: 


— European theology goes in circles and 
never gets beyond ithe preliminary 
questions; 

— there may be a theology of hope but no 
one has hope anymore ; 

— German theology is 
Moltmann, Kung and 
bourgeois theologians... 


“provincial”; 
the like are 


The European audience protests to 
Dr Bodipo-Malumba: “Why do you quote 
Hegel ? You are playing at our game.” He 
replies, ““When we try to tell you something 
in our terms you dismiss it as irrational and 
emotional.”’... 


Paulo Freire, the guru from Brazil, objects: 
“People have misunderstood my concept of 
‘conscientization’ and turned it into a magic 
pill, but the incurable ills remain. Only the 
oppressed have hope, a future, prophecy.”’... 


James Cone is an exponent of Black 
Theology: his Jesus is black... 


The Geneva audience is a curious medley of 
European Christians, as odd as Europe itself. 
Christian Marxists from France, Italy and the 
DDR, completely at odds with each other, 
are all vocal about the class struggle and 
Marxist allies, which Cone _ rigorously 
rejects... 


Cone continues: “I am the blues, my life is a 
spiritual, and the word black is not only 
symbolic.” 


Says the European audience: “That isn’t so 
far from where we stand.” “‘No,” says Cone, 
“there is no theology for everyone.”’... 


The clever, open-minded European theo- 
logians exclaim: “‘This is parricide. You rule 
out any solidarity with you. What are we 
supposed to do now?” 


I don’t know how representative of their 
countries these four speakers are. I spent a 
few days listening to them. For them the 
sun of white theology has definitely set. But 
whether we can learn anything from their 
theology, I do not know. 


In contrast, “The Wall’, by Marie-Claire 
Lescaze for the French-speaking Swiss 
newspaper La Vie Protestante, poignantly 
cries: 


I needed two days of inner silence before I 
could reflect objectively on what I had 
experienced during this symposium. Rarely 
have I undergone such an identity crisis. I 
moved from a spirit of understanding to one 
of rejection; from openness to others to 
stubborn aggressiveness. One moment I was 
on the side of the oppressed, the next I was 
lining up with the oppressors. And just as I 
was beginning to feel at ease, I was made to 
understand that it was not the place for me... 


Ultimately, we do not understand because 
we no longer feel. We take notes, we record 
replies, we compare theologies and political 
involvements — but in the depths of our 
being we refuse to acknowledge that these 
(new) theologians are something other than 
ourselves. We refuse to recognize their 
“otherness”, to see them as people, who 
after centuries of oppression are determined 
to take in hand their future with no help 
from us. It comes as a greater shock to see 
that in practice they get along without us 
very well ! ... 


For James Cone, God is black; he is on the 
side of the oppressed. God cannot be on 
both sides. We should not seek to “codify” 
the Holy Spirit. There is theology every- 


where, we are no longer masters in this 
field... 


For me this was a unique experience. It has 
been said that there can be no reconciliation 
without conflict. To accept this requires a 
great deal more faith, strength and courage 
than I would have thought. It is one of the 
lessons I learned at this meeting. 


“A Symposium in Geneva: Black Theology 
and Latin American Theology of Liberation’, 
another Swiss reaction — this time appearing 
in the Zurich newspaper, Neue Zircher 
Zeitung: 


In discussions with Third World repre- 
sentatives we have to go back to the 
beginner’s class. It was settled from the 
outset who were the pupils and who were 
the teachers; who had the good conscience 
and who had the bad conscience; who were 
the free and who were the un-free; who had 
a concept of freedom and who were striving 
for real liberation. If anything was clear, it 
was that European theology had served its 
time as far as considerable parts of the 
ecumenical scene were concerned... 


The Marxist conception of history plays a 
greater part in Latin America than in Black 
Theology in which liberation does not bear 
a revolutionary character. In both cases, 
theology has to provide a critical reflection 
on existing conditions and encourage action 
by drawing attention to the difference 
between social practice and man’s religious 
consciousness... 


A theology of this kind is critical of an 
“idealistic”- type Church which may display 
reforming tendencies but not a radical 
change of structures which alone, it is 
claimed, can achieve a change of 
consciousness in the oppressed masses... 


Only a few years ago it would have been 
possible to invoke the ecumenical spirit of 
appeal to the Church’s responsibility for the 
world. This does not work any more. The 
oikoumene is a ship whose cargo has shifted. 
Communication is breaking down with the 
persistent talk of oppressors and oppressed; 
it is breaking down over the accusation 
levelled at the First World of having abused 
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freedom, which it is said to have separated 
from history and turned into an object of 
theological and philosophical reflection, 
while at the same time exploiting it to 
stabilize its own condition... 


Those who regard political praxis as an 
authentification of the Christian experience 
of life will define theology differently than 
those for whom politics is an expression of 
human reason. It is not legitimate for us to 
want to intrude into the religious language 
and conceptual world of “differently 
developed” peoples. The theology of 
liberation is a political concept but its 
language is religious... 


Society, as the oppressed world striving for 
liberation, is declaring itself responsible for a 
Church which is said to be false to its 
function by its pact with the capitalist 
system from which that world seeks to be 
free. 


From Italy comes another insight into the 
symposium from Nuovi Tempi, written by 
Giorgio Girardet, who says: 


The (Third World) peoples in revolt against 
Oppression are not up in arms against the 
religion of the oppressors. They claim the 
Gospel as theirs by right and wish to 
“liberate” it from the cultural, political and 
ecclesiastical subservience by which it is 
deprived of its effectiveness... 


Contrary to what happened among the 
workers of Europe, the oppressed classes in 
the United States, in Latin America and in 
Africa do not reject the Christian heritage. 
They claim it energetically as their own, 
accusing the “‘northern” churches of being 
faithless to the Gospel... 


European theology (at the symposium) 
seemed incapable of grappling with the terms 
of the encounter and fixed on secondary 
matters. The four speakers vigorously 
rejected the practice of theology as a purely 
academic science, for such theology only 
reinforces the status quo... Except for a few, 
the Europeans present failed to perceive the 
gravity of the political thinking which 
brought the two theologies into opposition. 
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A divergence in Black Theology and the 
Latin American Theology of Liberation was 
James Cone’s insistence on the absolute 
priority of the racial issue. The Latin 
Americans insisted they were Marxists and 
the aim of their struggle was socialism. 
However, both rejected the policies of the 
Kremlin... 


The question of alliances was central to the 
debate. The difficulty of communication 
was enormous, the conflicts must be faced, 
but time is running out. The threat of 
economic, ecological and demographic 
disaster is such that the answer to the 
problem of alliances is urgent... 


A new Christian era is dawning and this was 
clearly sensed at the symposium. It is a time 
of new conflicts, but also of a possible 
re-birth of Christian faith. From the 
restricted viewpoint (of Italy) it is difficult 
to comprehend fully the new situation. But 
it is a reality with which we shall have to 
struggle violently in the coming years... if we 
have ears to hear. 


A slightly different view of the symposium 
appeared in the Dutch newspaper, Trouw, 
by H. Biersteker : 


In Latin America there are only beginnings 
of theology, growing out of action in specific 
situations, according to Dr Assmann. The 
Christian revolutionaries there have no need 
to fight with their Church hierarchies for 
they are not the true enemy. This reflects 
the real significance of the Church for the 
masses in Latin America... 


Paulo Freire argues that “conscientization” 
can only occur in the midst of a 
revolutionary process. He added, “It is 
pathetic to see that the dominating classes 
in the world are unable to be prophetic. 
They must abdicate power, and never has a 
dominating class committed suicide. It is the 
historic task of the oppressed to ‘throw 
them of’ ”... 


James Cone, with deep reverence and 
emotion, drew from the songs and sermons 
of the black slave churches in America. He 
said that black Christianity was never an 
opium with which his forefathers escaped to 


a better world, but was a vision which 
liberated them for the historic battle for 
freedom... 


What distinguished Cone from his brothers 
in the southern hemisphere was _his 
reservation about Marxism, which “may be 
useful to make the oppressed aware of their 
situation but does not reckon with racism’. 


From France came this view, ““Theologies of 
Liberation: The West in the Prisoner’s 
Dock”’, by Bruno Chenu: 


The broken world was mirrored in a broken 
dialogue. The time is past when Western 
culture could impose a false unanimity, or 
Christian faith could throw a cloak of 
charity over cultural conflicts. Here were 
the voiceless, the powerless, speaking out, 
determining their course of action, affirming 
their identity. The West took its place in the 
dock and European theologians were obliged 
to question radically what they do and what 
they say... 


James Cone emphasized that freedom always 
exists in a historical context and survives 
unremitting 
praxis 


through 
revolutionary 


struggle — a 
directed against 


injustice, slavery and oppression. Since the 
time of Moses it has been in the movement 
from oppression to humanity; it has been 
deliverance experienced in the concrete 
reality of an historical situation... 


Theology is no longer a short cut to political 
analysis. It can no longer hide its ideological 
character. Only involvement in history can 
make the words of evangelism credible... 


The success enjoyed by Latin American 
theology in the West worries some of its 
representatives, men like Hugo Assmann 
and Paulo Freire. They believe we are 
witnessing a “mythification” of the Latin 
American situation. Thus, in Europe the 
word liberation covers anything you like to 
think of whereas in reality throughout 
history it has been the instrument of a 
struggle... , 


“Don’t turn us into 
consumer goods to make good some 
deficiency of your own! Don’t become 
spectators of the little we are able to 
accomplish and don’t impose some 
compensatory image on Latin America! 
Finally, let each of us commit himself 
resolutely in his own situation to the 
common struggle ! ” 


Assmann pleads: 
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Today we need to invent a theology which 
takes engagement in history as its starting 
point. Theology can no longer be the timeless 
discourse of a few specialists. In fact, 
theology — like the Church — is never 
neutral; it is always inserted into history... 


If the Western churches would cease to be 
instruments of domination, they must enter 
a period of silence and meditation. But the 
time of waiting must not be prolonged — 
history presses upon us urgently — it calls 
for a hazardous commitment, a daring word. 


A British writer bannered the symposium as 
“The Cry of the New Theology: ‘Jesus is 
Black, Baby !’ ”’: Clifford Longley, Religious 
Affairs Correspondent for the London 
Times: 

Black Theology issues the cry, “Jesus is 
black, baby!” and the Theology of 
Liberation calls the Church to join the class 
struggle on the side of the proletariat. Both 
theologies — without embracing the whole 
of Marx — take the Marxist analysis of 
capitalism as a starting point. 


Both repudiate strongly the white, liberal, 
middle-class Christians of the West... To the 
question, “How can I — a white man — 
become black ? ’’ James Cone answers, “To 
be black means that your heart, your soul 
and your body are where the dispossessed 
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Paulo Freire said, ““Another kind of Church 
has been taking place in Latin America, 
although it is not often visible as a coherent 
reality. It is a Church as old as Christianity 
without being traditional, as new as 
Christianity without being modernizing. 
Because it thinks critically this prophetic 
Church cannot think of itself as neutral.”’... 


Evidently Dr Freire’s “prophetic Church” 
is Dr Cone’s “black Christianity”. The two 
traditions have much in common and a lot 
to learn from each other. The white 
bourgeois churches of the West will not be 
able to ignore Third World Christianity with 
impunity. 


Reuters News Service, reporting on the press 
conference following the symposium, noted: 


Professor Georges Casalis, of the Protestant 
Faculty of Theology in Paris, said, “I am 
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not sure that we (Europeans) understood all 
that was said here. We went through a 
difficult period of communication... it would 
have been important to understand why we 
did not understand each other; but, 
unfortunately, this was not possible.” 


Professor Casalis added, “We come from 
different worlds and cultures, we must 
realize that for people of the Third World 
and theologians of Black Theology, all whites 
represent the world of oppression — whether 
colonial, social, capitalist or imperialist.” 


Writing in This Month, a WCC monthly news 
service, Dr Milan Opocensky, European 
Secretary for the World Student Christian 
Federation, summarized his reaction to the 
symposium: 


We are approaching the end of dialogue, a 
time of non-communication, of silence, an 
era of moratorium. There is strong feeling 
among Africans and Asians that as in the 
past the white man controlled them with a 
colonist whip, he tries to do the same today 
by more sophisticated means (i.e. financial 
aid, progressive ideologies, etc.). The white 
man cannot understand the deep-seated 
suspicion and anger which has (accumulated) 
over the centuries and is now being voiced in 
international meetings. 


It is a clash between different cultures... 
one seems to suppress and dominate the 
other... 


Why does James Cone insist on blackness 
when he speaks of Black Theology ? Is it 
only a symbolic expression ? Cone believes 
that whites are racists. His theology is black 
and wants to be black. Blacks stand for the 
community of the oppressed and exploited 
in the world. Whose God is our God ? Is he 
God of the power centres... or God of those 
whose work is hard and whose load is 
heavy ? God cannot be on the side of both 
the oppressed and the oppressors. 


(Nor) should we skip lightly over blackness... 


We see that German theology can no longer 
dictate to the rest of Europe... Is it not 
salutary that we are departing from a 
dominating theology and moving towards a 
theology of self-determination ? ... 


Before a new encounter can start, we may 
have to depart from each other for a while. 
It may mean accusations, anger, pain and 
long periods of silence. We have to admit 
that theology has been an academic, elitist 
affair; there is a great gap between academic 
theology and the theology of the 
congregations... 


A superficial ecumenical drive towards unity 
may have diminished our capacity to 
appreciate different historical and social 
contexts... The moratorium means that 
(Europeans) have to re-define our position, 
find our roots, discover — each in his 
place — an authentic heritage. If we meet 
again it may be that we shall be more honest 
and blunt with each other, without feelings 
of inferiority and superiority, without 
wearing ecumenical gloves which cover up 
real antagonisms and conflicts... — 


There is a need for a non-academic theology 
accessible to lay people, taking into account 
theological scholarship but placing theologi- 
cal reflection in the context of present 
social struggles and relating to liberation 


movements. This is to be learned from 
present theological thinking in Latin 
America. 

Though the symposium was composed 


mainly of Europeans, there was a small 
“presence” from the United States, one of 
whom was Cornish Rogers, whose 
“Oppressors and Oppressed: Theological 
Impasse” appeared in The Christian Century: 


What did occur was tension and conflict, and 
one observer predicted that the conflict will 
spread to other areas of the WCC’s activities 
as the Third World constituency asserts 
itself... 


Bodipo-Malumba, a WCC staffer from 
Equatorial Guinea, insisted that if Europeans 
understood him to be saying nothing new, 
then they misunderstood him completely. 
He pleaded for an understanding of African 
history and thought patterns as a requisite 
for understanding the theology of the black 
world. 


James Cone declared that so long as they live 
in separate worlds, First World and Third 


World theologians will experience no 
meaningful communication, for they speak 
out of different realities... Both men agreed 
they share a common bond not only of 
blood but also of racial oppression... 


(Assmann), in an appeal to black theologians 
to enter into dialogue with Latin American 
theologians, acknowledged that until Latin 
American theology begins to reflect the 
thought of (its) Indian peoples as well as that 
of Western-oriented Spanish-speaking Latins, 
points of similarity between the two 
theologies will not come clear. Nonetheless, 
he regards it as more important for (the 
two theologies) to enter into dialogue with 
each other rather than with the Europeans... 


Freire insisted that “oppressors hate the 
flowers”. When several complained that even 
oppressors can love the flowers, he admitted 
that perhaps they can, but that their flowers 
are usually plastic ones. “Only the oppressed 
have a future,” he said. “The dominating 
classes cannot be prophetic, nor can they 
have hope.”’... 


One participant concluded that Europeans 
can no longer “piggy back” their theologies 
on the experience of the Third World. 
Europe has its oppressed too, he said, and its 
theologians must theologize out of that 
experience if they want to be rescued from 
irrelevance. Western theologies once 
dominant must now take their place 
alongside Third World theologies hammered 
out in the experience of oppression. The 
monolithic theological establishment is on 
the ropes. 


And Marnie Mellblom, writing in Religious 
News Service, New York City, said: 


Dr Hugo Assmann asserted that Latin 
America’s specific mission (of the churches) 
is the hard task of “Christianization”. He 
said, “All over the world Christianity has 
lost its prophetic dimension and is an 
enslaved Church. Latin America is the only 
Christianized part of the Third World, and 
perhaps can make a small contribution to 
the Christianization of the Church.” 


A participant was heard to say, “It’s not 
that they (European and North American 
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whites) don’t understand... it’s that they 
don’t want to believe what they do 
understand.” 


That comment neatly summarized the 
symposium — three and one-half days of 
challenge, confrontation, anger, frustration 
and resignation... 


If the participants had a violent reaction to 
the opening speeches, their reaction to the 
(panel discussion) was even more violent. It 
was apparent that the panelists involved were 
not interested in “games-playing’. They 
meant what they had been saying: God is 
black; God is a Marxist of Latin American 
persuasion... 


It was here that some of the participants 
accepted the ultimatum: first, that theology 
today is no longer the sole property of 
Western theologians and might even be 
termed “‘barren’”’, and, second, that the new 
theologians are not searching for allies... 


The small (discussion) groups agreed that a 
closing reflection was necessary. Dr Milan 
Opocensky, speaking for Cone’s group, said, 
“The Holy Spirit does not rely on 
committees or our priorities. If we listen, 
the Holy Spirit can show us again the real 
issues.”’... 


Professor J.G. Davies, of the Department of 
Theology at the University of Birmingham, 
said, “To theologize one must experience 
Easter on the side of the oppressed. The 
theologian must die as an elitist in order to 
be resurrected. This is what death and 
resurrection mean.”’... 


This group distinguished itself from Black 
Theology by pointing out that while Black 
Theology also stresses Easter, for blacks the 
emphasis is upon Good Friday. This was 
seen for blacks as a call to the risk of 
alienation and annihilation which in the 
light of Easter and the resurrection enables 
blacks to focus on hope in the resurrection... 
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Herbert v.d. Kloot-Meyburg, a student from 
Leiden, Holland, spoke for Bodipo- 
Malumba’s group. His group stressed the 
emphasis of freedom to (be free) rather than 
the Western concept of freedom from 
(oppression). Africans have noted, he said, 
that the latter affirmation is passive and does 
not relate to their historical context... 


The last report was presented in English and 
German as a series of statements and 
comments about the discussion in 
Dr Assmann’s group, by Peter Heilman of 
the Evangelical Academy in West Berlin and 
Professor Patrice de Mestral of Mannedorf, 
Switzerland. 


They accused some of the speakers of a 
tendency to heighten “incommunication” 
artificially, to perpetuate it unnecessarily, 
and to mystify it... 


The main thrust of their conclusions dealt 
with the ecumenical movement. They 
concluded that it needed to be drastically 
extended. The thoughts of the Second or 
Socialist World are still either missing or too 
marginal. Christian and non-Christian 
dialogue needs to be enlarged. By not dealing 
with Christian and non-Christian dialogue — 
especially Christian-Marxist dialogue — the 
ecumenical movement has no hope of 
survival... 


Following the reports the floor was thrown 
Open to questions and comments. Among 
these were: 


“As whites we must learn new concepts. 
We must rediscover the meaning of our 
Bibles.” 

“Ts it right to develop theologies which 
give us a guilty conscience ? ” 

“The atmosphere in this building is sterile 
and it causes us to be sterile. Further, 
I resented having to leave by the back 
door following the dinner in the cafeteria. 
And I resented certain things said by 
DrCone.- 

“The black Church is larger than a 
classical structure. It is a mood.” 
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The Social Context of Theology: 
Freedom, History and Hope | 


by James H. Cone 


Since the appearance of “Black Theology” in North America, 
“Liberation Theology” in Latin America and “Political Theology” in 
many countries, it is no longer possible to do Christian theology without 
taking seriously the question of freedom in history for the hope of 
humankind. The black struggle for liberation in history, as it is related 
to oppressed peoples’ struggle for liberation throughout the whole 
world, forces Christian theology to ask: What is freedom and how is it 
related to oppressed peoples’ striving for a humane future ? 


I will begin this essay by establishing a perspective on freedom, 
history and hope, and then proceed to explore its theological 
implications. Freedom is that structure of and movement in human 
existence which enable people to struggle against slavery and 
oppression. History is the place in which freedom actualizes itself. Hope 
is the anticipation of freedom that is actualized in history. Hope is 
freedom’s vision, and history is the context in which the vision takes 
shape. Freedom, history and hope are bound together, expressing 
humanity’s constitution, its place and also its future realization. When 
freedom is separated from history, it is no longer authentic freedom. It 
is an opium, a sedative which makes people content with freedom’s 
Opposite, oppression. Freedom is also denied when it is separated from 
hope, the vision of a new heaven and a new earth. Hope is freedom’s 
transcendence, the soul’s recognition that what is ain’t supposed to be. 
History is freedom’s immanence, the recognition that what is is the 
place where we have been called to bear witness to the future, the “not 
yet” of human existence. Freedom then is a project, not an object. It is 
the projection of self in history against the structures of unfreedom in 
order to bear witness to the coming realm of perfect freedom. 
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In the light of this perspective on freedom, history and hope, it is 
possible to reflect on its implications for scripture, theology and our 
contemporary situation. 


Divine freedom as the source of human freedom 


The human freedom to hope for a new heaven and a new earth is 
grounded in God’s freedom to be for us in history, both now and in the 
future. This divine freedom must be the Christian starting point of 
the analysis of freedom, history and hope. According to scripture, God’s 
Being as freedom not only affirms the divine will to be in the divine-self; 
it is also an affirmation of God’s freedom to be for us in the social 
context of human existence. Divine freedom is not merely an affirmation 
of the self-existence of God, his complete transcendence over creaturely 
existence. It also expresses God’s will to be in relation to his creatures 
in the context of their struggle for the fulfilment of humanity. This 
is the meaning of the Exodus, the Incarnation and the claim that 
“Christian theology speaks of God historically’'. To speak of God 
historically is to speak of the God who is revealed in history and whose 
freedom is the divine will to be known in the political context of 
human strivings for liberation. The biblical God is the God of freedom 
who calls the helpless and weak into a new created existence. He is the 
God of Jesus Christ, the Oppressed One, who came to “put down the 
mighty from their thrones” and to “exalt those of low degree’. He 
came to “fill the hungry with good things’’ and to send the rich away 
empty (Luke 1:52-53). Jesus was born like the poor, was baptized with 
them, lived among them, and died for them. In Jesus Christ, God 
disclosed his freedom to take the humiliated condition of the oppressed _ 
upon his divine Person so that they might have a new future, different 
from their past and present miseries. This is why Ernst Kasemann is 
correct in his contention that “Jesus means freedom’”. “The Christian 
faith not only believes in freedom but is already freedom itself. It not 
only hopes for freedom but, rather, is itself the inauguration of a free 
life on earth.’’* 


When God is revealed in history as freedom for us, the divine is 
disclosed as a God of hope. “Christian theology”, writes Moltmann, 
“speaks of history eschatologically.’* To speak of history eschato- 
logically is to speak of the promise of God’s Word of liberation, 
disclosed in his future, breaking into our present and overthrowing the 
powers of evil that hold people in captivity. The biblical God then is a 
God of freedom, of history and of hope. 


Divine freedom is the source and content of human freedom. Human 
freedom, the will to create a new future in history, is grounded in divine 


; Jiirgen Moltmann, Religion, Revolution and the Future, trans. by Douglas Meeks (New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1969), p. 203. 


? Translated by Frank Clarke (London: SCM Press, 1969). 
3 Moltmana, p. 66. * ibid, p. 203. 


freedom, God’s will to be for and with us in his future. Because God 
has created us in freedom and thus wills to be in relation to human 
beings outside the divine self, freedom is bestowed upon us as a 
constituent of our existence. We know, therefore, that we are free not 
because of the intellectual investigations of idealistic or naturalistic 
philosophies, but because of a liberating encounter with the One who is 
the source of freedom. To be content with servitude and oppression is 
to deny the very ground and intention of our created existence. This is 
what Anthony Burns, an ex-slave, meant by saying that ‘““God made me 
a man — not a slave, and gave me the same right to myself that he gave 
to the man who stole me to himself.”* A similar point was made by 
David Walker when he urged black slaves to remember that freedom is 
not a gift from white slave-masters but a natural right of divine creation. 


Should tyrants take it into their heads to 
emancipate any of you, remember that your 
freedom is your natural right. You are men, 

as well as they, and instead of returning 

thanks to them for your freedom, return it 

to the Holy Ghost, who is your rightful owner. 
If they do not want to part with your labours... 
God almighty will break their strong band.°® 


Human freedom is not a possibility that can be given or taken away 
by oppressors. And people who recognize that essential point can also 
understand John Cassandra’s bold affirmation: ‘“‘You treated me like a 
mule and I came out like a man.”’ Human freedom is grounded in 
God’s freedom to be with us in history, disclosing that our future is to 
be found in the historical struggle against human pain and suffering. 


Toward a definition of human freedom 


With divine freedom as the point of departure of our theological 
exploration, we are ready to ask: what is the content of human 
freedom ? 


1. Human freedom is being in relation to God 


Since divine freedom is the source and content of human freedom, 
then it follows that human freedom is freedom for God. Fellowship 
with God is the beginning and the end of human freedom. The free 


5 A letter of “Anthony Burns to the Baptist Church at Union, Fauquier Co., Virginia” in 
Carter Woodson (ed.), The Mind of the Negro as Reflected in Letters Written During the Crisis 
1800-1860 (New York: Russell and Russell, 1969), p.660. 


© Walker’s Appeal/Garnet’s Address by David Walker and H.H. Garnet (New York: Arno Press, 
1969), pp. 81-82. Walker’s Appeal was originally published in 1829 and Garnet’s address 
delivered in 1843. 


7 Cited in Long Black Song by H.A. Baker, Jr. (Charlottesville: University Press of Virginia, 
1972), p. 186. 
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person is the one who encounters God in faith, that is, in conviction 
and trust that one’s true humanity is actualized only in God. 


Human freedom in this sense must now be seen as the very heart of 
the theological concept of the “image of God’’, even though this point 
has too often been obscured. In the history of theology, the image of 
God has frequently been identified with the human capacity to reason. 
Theologians since Barth, of course, taking their clue from the Refor- 
mation, have recognized the relational character of the image of God. 
But even Barth did not set forth the political and social implications of 
the divine-human encounter with sufficient clarity. To affirm that 
human beings are free only when that freedom is derived from divine 
revelation has concrete political consequences. If we are created for 
God, then any other allegiance is a denial of freedom, and we must 
struggle against those who attempt to enslave us. The image of God 
then is not merely a personal relationship with God, but is also that 
constitution of humanity which makes all people struggle against 
captivity. It is the ground of rebellion and revolution among the slaves. 


The relational character of freedom as grounded in the human 
struggle to be free is emphasized in the black spiritual: 


Oh Freedom! Oh Freedom ! 

Oh Freedom, I love thee! 

And before I'll be a slave, 

Pll be buried in my grave, 

And go home to my Lord and be free. 


Here the theme is freedom in history and struggle against human 
servitude. Black slaves not only recognized that freedom is an essential 
constituent of human existence (‘““Oh Freedom! Oh Freedom! Oh 
Freedom, I love thee ! ’’); but also that freedom was being in relation 
to God (“And before Pll be a slave, Pll be buried in my grave, and go 
home to my Lord and be free”). Freedom is not only a relationship 
with God but an encounter grounded in the historical struggle to be 
free. “The Christian faith is freedom in struggle, in contradiction and in 
temptation.’”® 


2. Freedom is being in relation to self and the community of the 
oppressed 


Freedom is not only being in relation to God; it is being in relation 
to self in the context of an oppressed community striving for liberation. 
To affirm that freedom is the image of God is to say not only who God 
is but also who I am, and what I am called to be in history. Freedom is 
knowledge of self; it is a vocation to affirm who I am created to be. 


It is clear from divine revelation as witnessed in scripture that 
authentic freedom of self is achievable only in the context of an 


8 Moltmann, p. 66. ? ibid, p. 68. 


Oppressed community struggling for liberation. Because God’s freedom 
for humanity is the divine liberation of the oppressed from bondage, 
human freedom as response to God’s gracious liberation is an act for 
our brothers and sisters who are oppressed. There can be no freedom 
for God in isolation from the humiliated and abused. There can be no 
freedom to be for God unless the hungry are fed, the sick are healed 
and justice is given to the poor. “If we believe the crucified Christ to be 
the representative of God on earth, we see the glory of God no longer in 
the crowns of the mighty but in the face of the man who was executed 
on the gallows.”? To see the freedom of God in the man hanging on a 
tree means that God’s liberation is for those who are falsely condemned 
and executed in the name of law and order. Black slaves recognized this 
fact when they focused on the crucified One and saw in Jesus’ face 
their faces, his condition as their condition, his shame as their shame. 


They nail my Jesus down, 

They put him on the crown of thorns, 
O see my Jesus hangin’ high ! 

He look so pale an’ bleed so free: 

O don’t you think it was a shame, 

He hung three hours in dreadful pain ? 


It is most revealing that the slave songs, often called Black Spirituals, 
focused more on the Passion and the crucified One than on the nativity 
of Jesus, although much could have been said about the similarity 
between the birth of Jesus and that of black slaves. They chose to sing 
about the One who was “whupped up the hill” and ‘“‘nailed to the 
cross’. They talked about the One who was “pierced in the side’”’ and 
how “the blood came twinklin’ down’’. And like black slaves who were 
rejected, beaten and shot without a chance to say a word in their 
defence, Jesus too was humiliated. But he “never said a mumbalin’ 
word/He jes’ hung down his head an’ he died’’. In Jesus’ death black 
slaves saw themselves; they suffered and died with him. James Weldon 
Johnson expressed the spirit of that reality in poetic and sermonic 
imagination: 


Jesus, my lamb-like Jesus, 

Shivering as the nails go through his hands; 
Jesus, my lamb-like Jesus, 

Shivering as the nails go through his feet; 
Jesus, my darling Jesus, 

Groaning as the blood came spurting from his wound; 
Oh, look how they done my Jesus ! 

Oh, I tremble, yes, I tremble, 

It causes me to tremble, tremble, 

When I think how Jesus died; 

Died on the steps of Calvary, 

How Jesus died for sinners, 

Sinners like you and me.!° 


10 James Weldon Johnson, God’s Trombones (New York: Viking Press, 1972), pp. 42-43. 


In the slave songs, sermons and narratives is revealed God’s identity 
with the poor and the wretched of the earth, affirming the condition of 
the poor as the condition of the divine. God takes upon his Person 
black pain and humiliation and discloses that he has come to ease black 
people’s burden and to make their load light. Jesus’ resurrection from 
the dead is their guarantee that the oppressed have a future that cannot 
be destroyed by slave-masters and overseers; so they also sang: 


Weep no more, Martha, 
Weep no more, Mary, 
Jesus rise from the dead, 
Happy Morning ! 


Persons who do not recognize their freedom as bound up with the 
liberation of the poor do not know authentic freedom. They who 
define freedom as “spiritual”, as if the political freedom of the 
oppressed is secondary to divine freedom, do not know Christian 
freedom, and are in fact alienated from God and in league with the 
devil. 


We cannot grasp freedom in faith without 
hearing simultaneously the categorical 
imperative to serve bodily, social and 
political obedience for the liberation of 
the suffering creation out of affliction. 

If we grasp only the promise of freedom in 
faith and forget the realistic demand for 
the liberation of the world, the Gospel 
becomes the religious basis for the justi- 
fication of society as it is and a mystification 
of the suffering reality." 


That human fellowship with God is possible only in an oppressed 
community is also made clear in the parable of the Last Judgment in 
Matthew 25:31f. People are placed on the right and on the left 
according to their ministering to the neighbour. Because the ones on the 
right met the needs of the oppressed, they were accepted into the 
Kingdom, even though they were not consciously trying to make it 
there. For them the neighbour was an end in himself and not a means to 
an end. The ones on the left, who were rejected, were surprised at their 
rejection because they wanted to make it in the Kingdom. They failed 
to recognize the connection between the poor and the Son of man. For 
if they had known that the despised were in fact Jesus, they would have 
been prepared to help them, because they just wanted to be in the 
Kingdom. That is why they said, “Lord, when did we see thee hungry 
or thirsty or a stranger or naked or sick or in prison, and did not 
minister to thee ?”’ (25:44 RSV). The answer was simple: “Truly, 
I say to you, as you did it not to one of the least of these, you did it 
not to me” (25:45 RSV). 


1] ibid, p. 95. 


3. Freedom is being in history 


There is no true freedom independent of the struggle for liberation 
in history. History is the immanent character of freedom; it is freedom’s 
praxis, the project of freedom. The immanence of freedom is “‘visible 
whenever the emancipation of (people) from the chains of slavery takes 
place in history”’.’* There is no freedom without transformation, i.e. 
without the struggle for liberation in this world. There is no freedom 
without the commitment of a revolutionary praxis against injustice, 
slavery and oppression. Freedom then is not merely a thought in my 
head; it is the socio-historical movement of a people from oppression to 
liberation — Israelites from Egypt, black people from American slavery. 
It is the mind and body in motion, responding to the passion and the 
rhythm of divine revelation, and affirming that no chain shall hold my 
humanity down. This is what black slaves meant when they sang: 


I’m a chile of God wid my soul set free, 
For Christ hab bought my liberty. 


A similar point is made in scripture when divine revelation is 
connected with history and salvation is defined in political terms. In the 
Old Testament salvation is grounded in history and is identical with 
God’s righteousness in delivering the oppressed from political bondage. 
The Saviour is the One who has power to gain victory in battle, and 
the saved are the oppressed who have been set free. For Israel Yahweh 
is the Saviour because “‘the Lord saved (her) that day from the hand of 
the Egyptians; and Israel saw the Egyptians dead upon the seashore” 
(Exodus 14:30). That is why the people responded with song: 


I will sing to the Lord, for he has risen up in triumph; 

the horse and his rider he has hurled into the sea. 

The Lord is my refuge and my defence, 

he has shown himself my deliverer. (Exodus 15:1-2 NEB) 


Here salvation is a historical event of rescue. It is God delivering the 
people from their enemies and bestowing upon Israel new possibilities 
within the historical context of her existence. 


The historical character of freedom is also found in the New 
Testament. This theme embodies Jesus’ life and message and is perhaps 
best summarized in Luke 7:18 ff. When the disciple of John came to 
Jesus inquiring whether he was the expected Messiah, Jesus is reported 
as saying: “Go and tell John what you have seen and heard: the blind 
receive their sight, the lame walk, lepers are cleansed, and the deaf hear, 
the dead are raised up, the poor have the good news preached to them”’ 
(Luke 7:22). Again salvation is not an abstract spiritual idea or a feeling 
in the heart. Salvation is the granting of physical wholeness in the con- 
-ereteness of pain and suffering. 


Any view of freedom that fails to take seriously a people’s liberation 
in history is not biblical and is thus unrelated to the One who has 


12 ibid, p. 79. 
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called us into being. That is why black preachers from Richard Allen to 
Adam Clayton Powell and Martin Luther King, Jr., viewed slavery and 
oppression as a contradiction of the divine will. While white missionaries 
and preachers were saying that ““The Freedom which Christianity gives 
is a Freedom from the Bondage of Sin and Satan, and from the 
Dominion of Men’s Lust and Passions and inordinate Desires’? but 
“does not make the least Alteration in Civil property’, black 
preachers were saying in the spirit of the contemporary black poet, 
Mari Evans: 


I take my freedom 

lest I die 

for pride runs through my veins... 
For I am he who 

dares to say 

I shall be Free, or dead 

today...'* 


Freedom is not a theoretical proposition to be debated in a philosophy 
or theology seminar. It is a historical reality, born in the struggle for 
liberation in which an oppressed people recognize that they were not 
created to be seized, bartered, deeded and auctioned. To understand 
the question of freedom, we need only hear the words, experience the 
mood, and encounter the passion of those who have to deal with the 
dialectic of freedom and oppression in the concreteness of their every- 
day existence. 


Standin’ on de corner, weren’t doin’ no hahm, 
Up come a ’liceman an’ he grab me by de ahm. 
Blow a little whistle an’ ring a little bell, 

Heah come patrol wagon runnin’ like hell. 


Judge he call me up an’ ast mah name. 

Ah tole him fo’ sho’ Ah weren’t to blame. 

He wink at ’liceman, ’liceman wink too; 

Judge say, ““Nigger, you get some work to do?”’ 


Workin’ on ol’ road bank, shackle boun’. 

Long, long time fo’ six month roll aroun’. 
Miserin’ fo’ my honey, she miserin’ fo’ me, 
But, Lawd, white folks won’t let go holdin’ me. 


In this context, freedom is the opposite of the policeman, the judge 
and that system which may be loosely described as ‘‘white folks’’ and in 
the New Testament is called the principalities and powers. Black people 
do not need a degree in theology or philosophy to know that something 
is not right about this world. Karl Marx may be helpful in providing a 


3 Cited in H. Richard Niebuhr, The Social Sources of Denominationalism (Cleveland: 
Meridian Books, 1929), p. 249. 


4 1 Am A Black Woman (New York: William Morrow and Company, 1970), p. 75. 


theoretical frame for an articulation of the consciousness of the masses 
who are victims of economic oppression. But blacks in America and 
some other places believe that the problem of oppression is much more 
complex than that. And any analysis that fails to deal with racism, that 
demon embedded in white folks’ being, is ipso facto inadequate. 


Diggin’ in de road bank, diggin’ in de ditch, 
Chain gang’s got me, boss got de switch. 
All ah want’s dese cold iron shackles off mah leg. 


Judge say, ““Three Days! ”’ Ah turn aside. 

“And ninety nine more years ! ’’ Ah hung mah head an’ 
cried. 

All ah want’s dese cold iron shackles off mah leg. 


Of course, freedom is more than the recognition that iron shackles 
are inhuman; it is also the willingness to do what is necessary to break 
the chains. As Paulo Freire says: ‘‘Nor does the discovery by the 
oppressed that they exist in dialectical relationship with the oppressor... 
in itself constitute liberation. The oppressed can overcome the 
contradiction in which they are caught only when this perception 
enlists them in the struggle to free themselves.’’'5 


Also, it is in the historical context of reflection and action that the 
oppressed recognize that God is struggling with them in the fight for 
freedom. This is the meaning of Jesus’ lowly birth in Bethlehem, his 
healing of the sick and demon-possessed and his death on the cross. God 
is making plain that his kingdom is not simply a heavenly reality; it is 
an earthly reality as well. Human beings were not created to work in 
somebody else’s fields, to pick somebody else’s cotton, and to live in 
ghettos among rats and filth. They were created for freedom — for 
fellowship with God and the projection of self into the future, 
grounded in historical possibilities. Freedom is self-determination in 
history and laying claim to that which rightfully belongs to humanity. 
As Mari Evans puts it: 


I 
am a black woman 
tall as a cypress 
strong 
beyond all definition still 
defying place 
and time 
and circumstance 
assailed 
impervious 
indestructible 
Look 
on me and be 
renewed.!® 


a5 Pie of the Uppressed, trans. by M.A. Ramos (New York: Herder and Herder, 1970), 
p. 34. 


16 Mari Evans, p. 12. 
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WD. 


And lest this struggle seem only grim and austere, the same poet 
sings of its present joy: 


Who 

can be born black 
and not 

sing 

the wonder of it 
the joy 

the challenge ! 
Who 

can be born 
black 

and not exult ! 1” 


4. Freedom is being in hope 


While the meaning of freedom includes the historical determination 
of freedom in this world, yet freedom is not limited to what is possible 
in history. There is a transcendent element in definition of freedom 
which affirms that the “realm of freedom is always more than the 
fragments of a free life which we may accomplish in history’®. As 
the writer of I John puts it: “Beloved, we are God’s children now; it 
does not appear what we shall be, but we know that when he appears 
we shall be like him, for we shall see him as he is” (3:2). There is 
included in freedom the “‘not yet’’, a vision of a new heaven and a new 
earth. This simply means that the oppressed have a future not made 
with human hands but is grounded in the liberating promises of God. 
They have a freedom not bound by human praxis, human strivings to 
change the social and political structures of existence. In Jesus’ death 
and resurrection, God has freed us to fight against social and political 
structures while not being determined by them. Black preachers 
expressed that truth with apocalyptic imagination: 


I know the way gets awful dark sometimes; it looks like 
every thing is against us. Sometimes we wake up in the dark 
hours of midnight, briny tears flowing down our cheeks, 
crying and not knowing what we are crying about. But 
because God is our Captain and is on board now, we can 
sit still and hear the Word of the Lord. Away back before 
the wind ever blowed or before the earth was made, our 
God had us in mind. He looked down through time one 
morning and saw you and me and ordained from the very 
beginning that we should be his children. You remember 
Old John the Revelator who claimed he saw a number that 
had come through hard trials and great tribulations and 
who had washed their robes in the blood of the lamb ? Oh, 
brothers! Ain’t you glad that you have already been in 
the dressing room, because it won’t be long before we will 
take the wings of the morning and go where there will be 


17 ibid, p. 93. ‘8 Moltmann, p. 79. 
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no more sin and sorrow, no more weeping and 
mourning. 


This sermon makes clear that freedom is also beyond history and not 
limited to the realities and limitations of this world. God is the 
sovereign ruler and nothing can prevent his will to liberate the oppressed 
from being realized. 


It is important to note that Black Theology, while taking history 
with utmost seriousness, does not limit freedom to history. When 
people are bound to history, they are enslaved to what the New 
Testament calls law and death. If death is the ultimate power and life 
has no future beyond this world, then the rulers of the state who 
control the policemen and military are indeed our masters. They have 
our future in their hands and the oppressed can be made to obey laws 
of injustice. But if the oppressed, while living in history, can nonetheless 
see beyond it, if they can visualize an eschatological future beyond the 
history of the humiliation, then “‘the sigh of the oppressed’’, to use a 
Marx phrase, can become a cry of revolution against the established 
order. It is this revolutionary cry that is granted in the resurrection of 
Jesus. Freedom then is not simply what oppressed people can ac- 
complish alone; it is basically what God has done and will do to 
accomplish liberation both in and beyond history. Indeed, because we 
know that death has been conquered, we are set free to fight for 
liberation in history — knowing that we have a “home over yonder’’. 


“The home over yonder’, vividly and artistically described in the 
black slave songs, is a gift of divine freedom. If this ‘‘otherworld- 
liness’’ in freedom is not taken with utmost seriousness, then there is 


r Langston Hughes and Arna Bontemps (eds.), Book of Negro Folklore (New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co., 1958), pp. 252-253 (paraphrased). 
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no way for the oppressed to be sustained in the struggle against 
injustice. The oppressed will get tired and also afraid of the risks of 
freedom. They will say as the Israelites said to Moses when they found 
themselves between Pharaoh’s army and the sea: “‘Is it because there 
are no graves in Egypt that you have taken us away to die in the 
wilderness? What have you done to us, in bringing us out of Egypt? ”’ 
(Exodus 14:11). The fear of freedom and the risks contained in the 
struggle are ever-present realities in the fight for liberation. But the 
transcendence of freedom, granted in Jesus’ resurrection, introduces a 
factor that makes a significant difference. 


The difference is not that we are taken out of history while living on 
earth — that would be an opiate. Rather it is a difference that plants 
our being firmly in history for struggle, because we know that death is 
not the goal of history. It was this truth that enabled black slaves to 
survive humanely in a situation of extreme cruelty. To be sure they 
sang about the fear of “sinking down” and the dread of being a 
“motherless child”. They encountered death and the agony of being 
alone in an “unfriendly world’’. But because black slaves believed that 
death had been conquered in Jesus’ resurrection, they transcended 
death and interpreted freedom from death as heavenly, eschatological 
reality. 


You needn’t mind my dying, 
Jesus’ goin’ to make up my dying bed. 


In my room I know 
Somebody is going to cry, 
All I ask you to do for me, 
Just close my dying eyes. 


© J. H. Cone 


Basic Aspects of Theological 
Reflection in Latin America: 

a critical evaluation by Hugo Assmann 
of the “Theology of Liberation” 


It is important to bear in mind that we here do not share the same 
situational and historical contexts nor the same priorities in our 
struggle; that our efforts at a dialogue of contradiction, fundamental to 
Latin Americans, between the oppressors and the oppressed, the 
developed world and countries which are being maintained in an under- 
developed state, are essential to our struggles; that these efforts cross 
traditional confessional frontiers and decide our conception of 
Christianity’s present role, our manner of bringing the theological task 
into focus, and all the sub-themes: ecumenism, church membership, 
interpretation of the biblical message, the indissolubility of faith and 
love, the link between profession of faith and political options. 


We should not minimize the difficulties of this dialogue. For me, an 
important aspect of the ecclesiastical dimension of faith is a part of this 
dialogue. This must be re-defined into points of reference outside the 
institutional inferiority of the churches which reinforce the continuation 
of the world’s oppressive systems into processes which oppose those 
self-preserving oppressive systems. 


It is not possible to move towards the centre of the revolutionary 
process loaded down with new ambiguities unless a number of previous 
attitudes are resolved, such as: 


— the necessity and possibility of breaking with the capitalist system in 
spite of its power and in spite of its demands; 

— the intensification of the class struggle between the Rich World and 
the Third World; 
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— the domestication of Christianity by the capitalist system into an 
““intra-system prison’”’; 

— the necessity and possibility of freeing important areas of historical 
Christianity from this imprisonment in order to recover the substance 
of the Christian tradition. Are we able to create a revolution in the 
future or do we not have faith in the transcendental God — the God 
of the future ? 


I know of no one in my situation who refuses to question for as long as 
is necessary all or part of these attitudes. On a theoretical level this sort 
of basic questioning is being constantly demanded. Not being able to 
escape these doubts does not imply not being able to define oneself 
situationally. There is much supposed theology which labours in vain in 
this empty space — this eternal preamble — and it is this type of 
theology which continues to be the great authority in the handling of 
theological themes. For me, this is not theology in the sense of 
reflection from within. It is simply pre-theology — the theology of the 
preambles of faith, theology of the “thought-out”’ faith — not theology 
which acts, and in acting considers itself critically. True critical 
reflection does not exist without reference to a given situation or 
praxis. 


I have noted briefly this serious discrepancy in the very definition of 
theology because I am convinced that most of the important Latin 
American theologians are caught in this dilemma, and also because 
without raising these questions it would be difficult for me to speak of 
Latin American theology because it almost always comes after the 
doubts I have mentioned and for that reason is usually defined as a 
“second act”’. 


I am afraid you will not understand me unless we make a joint effort to 
imagine how the presuppositions to which I have briefly alluded can 
form a point of departure. 


The my thologizing of Latin American theology bothers me because it 
implies a distortion of the facts 


I think that the attention being paid to the supposed “boom”? in Latin 
American theology is not only out of proportion: it is distorting. 


The so-called Theology of Liberation has acquired mythical 
proportions. According to my very incomplete knowledge — there are 
five theological theses being written on this subject, four extensive 
bibliographies which have the merit of spelling out the repercussions 
and symptomatic reactions, an enormous amount of reviews and short 
bibliographies, etc. 


In my judgment, the most important distortions are not those of an 
inquisitorial character — heresy hunting — because they reveal 
themselves with sufficient clarity (for example, cables datelined Rome 


which credit the “theologians of liberation” with absurd positions on 
subjects upon which they have not taken a stand because they are not 
priority subjects in Latin America but rather are important to the Rich 
World (for example, celibacy, abortion, contraception, anti-ecclesiastical 
ageressiveness...). 


There is an even greater distortion in this sort of mythologizing: in the 
consideration of texts the analysis does not include the situational 
context which gave rise to them as historical instruments of struggle. 
Therefore, what appears in these writings as an essential reference of 
origin and finality passes on to a secondary level. And so, once more, it 
is confirmed that idealism feeds on what was meant to be an 
irradication of theological idealism. Perhaps a theology of hope is an 
idealistic digression. 


It is not necessary to go into the danger of a recuperative draining of 
new languages so clearly present in this phenomenon and the advantages 
this drainage brings to the system. 


In Latin America many theologians are beginning to question this 
drainage of language and are exposing their own guilt with the rapid 
expansion of the integrated languages of the system. That little word 
liberation today covers everything imaginable, from the most individual 
and intimate experiences, through the mythology of the marginal 
groups which exclude themselves from real history, to the collective 
processes of diverse brands of ideology. Whatever happened to the 
analytical, narrow, well-defined political option which from the 
beginning presided over the language and clothed the anti-system praxis, 
in the case of Theology of Liberation ? It would seem that Christians 
have a great capacity to create new languages — initially provocative, 
quickly emptied, and, finally, perfectly integrated — serving as a 
formidable “‘experience in limits’ as a test of the soundness of the 
structures being challenged. 


Said in another way, the rapid integration of the language of liberation 
into the heart of the churches — and the possibility of including in that 
language such varied theological positions as reformist-progressivism 
and the clear revolutionary option for so many aspects that that 
integration merits serious analysis. One of the first conclusions of this 
analysis is that the same language can mean things which are in historical 
conflict. This conclusion — so simple in itself — has tremendous 
consequences for those of us who are convinced that faith is something 
concrete in a political situation. This means that almost all that refers 
to the verbal expression of our Christian experience can have a different 
meaning and historical role, according to its social situation. It is 
important to risk carrying the application of this lesson to the extreme: 
Christ, Christianity, the Church, belief in detail, can all have at the level 
of experience contradictory, ideological-political stigmata. And this is 
truly the case. To admit this humbly brings down to earth those 
dogmatic presumptions which seek support in purely doctrinal 
formulations, and also it obliges us to become modest! At the same 
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time, this lesson requires that we immerse ourselves in the concrete 
implication that God only reveals himself in the love praxis. In other 
words, there are historical conditions which obviously go beyond the 
micro-history of “individual salvation’’. 


Given this remarkable confusion of languages with respect to the 
theology of liberation, it is perhaps important not to forget that when 
more relevant things are happening in the life of the people than are 
happening (or rather, not happening) in theology, it is a good sign that 
the testimonies — fragmentary, provisional, without abstract theoretical 
consistency — have a theological resonance greater than that of 
theological treatises. Perhaps the positive aspect of the enormous 
repercussion of our Christian babbling in Latin America is this very 
point: the testimonial offered by the commitment to a decided struggle 
against capitalistic oppression. If this is what has awakened a certain 
interest, it is good. It states clearly: Don’t take our writings for 
something which they are not; don’t transform us into a consumer 
product to make up for your impotence; don’t be spectators of our 
small achievements, nor project on Latin America an image of 
compensations; and finally, all of you, each in his own context, enter 
into the same struggle... 


Faced with the importance of all this, what I feel I must add to the 
motivation for this dialogue becomes secondary. 


Some more thoughts on the recent stages of reflection by revolutionary 
Christians in Latin America 


I would like to abandon, at this point, the broad generality which 
could have remained the basis of my original title. I will refer now to 
those Christian areas which have taken a defined revolutionary stand. 
This is my context because this is my experience. Having chosen the 
limited context of revolutionary Christianity, it is important to 
eliminate certain inaccuracies. First of all, we are not talking about all 
of the churches in Latin America. This must be said openly in order, 
once and for all, to stop this “numbers game” of committed groups. 
The committed groups are, in fact, minority groups within their 
churches. It is the relevance of their quality — and little by little their 
quantity — which makes them strongly felt within their churches. But 
quite frankly, they are a minority and are extremely conscious of 
their minority status. 


Also a tremendous influx of foreign capital has been channelled 
through the churches into Latin America outside the “committed 
groups’, the World Council of Churches and German agencies, to name 
two examples. 


Presently, with variations from country to country, there are a number 
of conflicts, but there is also a widening tolerance. However, this sort 
of detailed analysis must be done country by country. Since that is. 


impossible here, let us look at the over-all picture. There is at present 
a clear retreat within the hierarchical levels of the churches — even in 
CELAM! — which calls for analysis on an international level. There is 
an exhaustion of energy supplies among the pastoral-style reformists. 
The importing of progressive theologies from the cities, however, has 
sharply diminished in recent years, since the bone marrow of these 
theologies has become visible; many sectors of the clergy, of pastors, 
of Christian intellectuals, and even some popular sectors, find 
themselves in a complicated phase in which they are building their 
religious independence. 


This creation of a Christianity with Latin American roots is still in the 
early stages and is being channelled for the most part into political 
positions, to the point where I can say that politics today is the 
essential road for Christian consciousness, almost equally so for the left 
and for the right. The class struggle is becoming more acute within the 
churches as it becomes more acute in society. With all of this, for the 
majority of Christian revolutionaries open confrontation with their 
churches is an unacceptable political thesis because it causes a fatal 
confusion between the relevancies of “‘the enemies’’. Their efforts to 
maintain good relations with the church hierarchy are not a simple, 
opportunist tactic, but rather represent a mature analysis of what 
Christianity means historically as a mass religion in Latin America. 
It can even be said that a new awareness of church membership is 
emerging for historical reasons which are becoming theologically 
concrete. 


After this short general observation, it is important to examine what is 
fundamental in understanding the successive stages of theological 
reflection in Latin America: strategy. The notion is accepted in Europe 
also — this referral to the background of political references occurring 
in the historical foundation of faith. Excuse me, then, if I use a 
language which is common in Latin America and which lends itself to 
the summation of certain basic aspects. 


The different stages of strategy in the broad sense 


By “the broad sense’’, I mean the ample frame which includes the 
intra-system attitude versus the anti-system attitude; dependence versus 
liberation; capitalism versus socialism. 


It is within this broad frame of strategy that the majority of positions 
and discussions on “Faith and Politics” and ‘‘Church and Politics’ 
move, as can easily be discerned in Europe as in Latin America. Many 
of these debates do not clearly explain the irreconcilable character of 
opposing strategies. The churches as a whole do not seem able to admit 
their adhesion to capitalist strategy — the reason for their so-called 
“third position” (i.e.: ““Social Christianity’’), which is in fact reformism 
within the capitalist strategy. 


1 Latin American Episcopal Conference 
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At this level of broad strategy there remain many questions about the 
concrete basis of faith and of politics for revolutionary Christians. 
Almost all of the questions raised in the theology of liberation are at 
this level. 


Some examples: 

— the rejection of ““developmentism”’ in social analysis; 

— Christian mediating reactions: dependence-liberation; 

— the need for a collection of practical theoretical mediations in 

reflections on faith; 

the re-definition of theology as a “‘critical reflection on the 

situation’’; 

— the tie between theology and social sciences; 

the overcoming of the false scheme of church-world; 

— the reception of the Marxist position on social reality and its 
interpretation; 

— the basic option for socialism as expressed in the First Latin 
American Meeting of Christians for Socialism; 

— the affirmation of the historical class struggle as fact and as method. 


What is of interest here is not so much thematic analysis which is 
determined by how this level of strategy-in-the-broad-sense is reached 
(for example, how a profoundly new and impressive theology of sin 
came about), but rather to underline the importance of what took 
place at this level. 


To summarize: what is basic can be seen in these examples: 

— re-definition of the subject of theology — no longer the domain of 
the individual theologian but rather of a politically committed 
group; 

— the replacement of the central objective of theology from “thinking” 
to praxis; 

— complete re-thinking about the instruments of theological reflection 
which gives a sense of “now” to the Word of God; 


—the discovery of the liberal and intra-system substance of the 
progressive theologies of the Rich World; 

—the connection between “‘intra-ecclesiastical reformism” and 
‘‘modernization in the socio-economic sense”’; 

— an admission of the provisional aspect of theological reflection; 

—a new freedom to use the Bible as a resource without discarding 
exegetical advances, and at the same time, without accepting their 
customary liberal ideological framework and their digression to 
themes without great historical relevance. 


It is clear to those who have analysed the enormous quantity of writings 
which have been labelled expressions of the theology of liberation, that 
progress has varied through the different stages — some slower, some 
more rapid, some more explicit here, some more explicit there, and so 
on. 


Given its symptomatic importance, the increasingly coherent 
explicitness of socialism and the successive confrontation of the class 
struggle (tabu for the majority of Christians) can be seen as leads in the 
evolution of the broad strategy. 


The situational sub-strategies in projects of national liberation 


The framework of the broad strategy is insufficient for an understanding 
of Christian reflection in the different Latin American countries. A 
much more detailed analysis is necessary if you are to understand the 
situation and language of committed Christians in Latin America. 


At this level the matter becomes more complex. As it is not possible 
here to make a detailed analysis, I will re-state the fact — scandalous to 
those who continue to fool themselves and others with the myth of 
“nure theology”? — that, for example, the writings of Lucio Gera, 
Argentina’s best-known theologian, and his group cannot be understood 
without an understanding of their sub-strategy of national liberation in 
the light of Peronism. Without this context, his presentation of the 
theological question of “‘the children of God” with its vital reference to 
the Argentinian cause cannot be understood. Further, without an 
understanding of the sub-strategies, the different variations of the 
tools of Marxist analysis cannot be understood. The option for 
socialism, and within the Christian option, can only be defined 
within the framework of the sub-strategies — often contradictory 
— within the same leftist positions which are not necessarily an- 
tagonistic, in the fertile dialectic of the chosen road to socialism. This 
is reflected in the mediations which make up the language of faith. 


The two levels — over-all strategy and sub-strategy — are not fighting 
with each other on basic issues but, instead, are complementary. 
However, they can appear to be using quite different languages in any 
given situation. 
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The decision centres of ecclesiastical institutions are well aware of this 
fact and keep it very much in mind. Again, it is necessary to analyse 
the unconscious ideological functions behind the generalized resistance 
of “theologians” (the professionals) in order to reach the strategic- 
tactical level. Without this historical understanding, it is an abstraction. 


Fven more strange is the proliferation of theological theses which 
allude to these fundamentals. 


A hypothesis acting as a certainty at the subjective level in the 
conscience of some Latin American Christians 


To conclude, I want to mention a basic hypothesis which I have 
observed not only in my contacts with theologians and groups dedicated 
to a Christian revolutionary reflection, but also in popular groups: that 
the specific mission of our continent is the hard task of ‘‘Christian- 
ization’. 


All over the world, historical Christianity has lost its prophetic 
dimension and is an enslaved Church. How can we re-think it in order 
to recover its domesticated energies ? 


Latin America — as a Third-World Christian package — will, perhaps, 
have to give the universal Church a small push towards its 
re-Christianization. | 


There are several factors in this hypothesis: 

— theology goes no further than reform in the Rich World; 

— the churches are experiencing a crisis which is only secondarily 
doctrinal: a crisis which demands an analysis of historical Christianity 
with reference to over-all strategies; 

— theological heresies have become irrelevant in the Rich World (the 
Dutch Catholic reform does not interest Latin America: in Brazil 
the New Dutch Catechism appears with the full support of a 
repressive government); 

— the role played by religious acts as a social factor in the Third World 
is quite different from their role in the developed world; 

— in Latin America the churches are not in conflict with Marxism 
(and are even more revolutionary than “domesticated” Marxism) 
but at the same time they do not feed hegemonic pretentions d la 
Constantine and the new version of secularization to its people; 

— in this prophetic doctrinaire, the dogmatic which is the source and | 
support of institutional ideologies undergoes practical criticism (for 
example, when the theology regarding the “apostolic succession” 
and the “‘historical representatives of Christ’? was forced to confront 
the weight of Christian political representatives); 

— the subject of “Faith and Politics” is forced into an historical and 
social encounter, including the subject of “Religion and Politics’; 

— dialogue is activated within the churches without their becoming 
underground churches, or anti-ecclesiastical; 
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— the Christian-Marxist dialogue — having overcome the theoretical 
flirtation of the ’60s — is making a qualitative jump toward fellowship 
in the struggle. 


I have quite a few reservations about this hypothesis. Until recently, 
similar attempts at social prophecy throughout the history of the 
Church — especially Christian socialism — have always been crushed by 
ecclesiastical institutions. In addition, what is happening in Latin 
America is not yet a reality, although its vigour and solidarity are 
erowing. Perhaps even more prophets must die in order to awaken the 
churches. There are those who accept this perspective of Latin America, 
which says a great deal about their love of the Church. There are also 
those naive ones who expect an early re-dialectization of historical 
Christianity, which does not seem likely to me. 


Anyway, the hypothesis is full of challenges... 


*“*T solemnly declare 
that I shall pursue 
democracy and the 
rule of law to the 
end...” 


Salvador Allende 
1908 — 1973 
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Education, 
Liberation 
and the Church 


We begin with an affirmation; though almost 
a truism, it clearly sets forth our position on 
the present subject. We cannot discuss 
churches, education or the role of the 
churches in education other than historically. 
Churches are not abstract entities, they are 
institutions involved in history. Therefore to 
understand their educational role we must 
take into consideration the concrete 
situation in which they exist. 


The moment these statements are taken 
seriously, we can no longer speak of the 
neutrality of the churches or the neutrality 
of education. Such assertions of neutrality 
must be judged as coming either from those 
who have a totally naive view of the church 
and history or from those who shrewdly 
mask a realistic understanding behind a claim 
of neutrality. Objectively, nevertheless, both 
groups fit into the same ideological 
perspective. When they insist on the 
neutrality of the church in relation to 
history, or to political action, they take 
political stands which inevitably favour the 
power elites against the masses. ‘Washing 
one’s hands’ of the conflict between the 
powerful and the powerless means to side 
with the powerful, not to be neutral. 
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by Paulo Freire 


However, alongside the neutral attitude, 
there are more subtle and more attractive 
means of serving the interests of the 
powerful while appearing to favour the 
oppressed. Here again we find the ‘naive’ and 
the ‘shrewd’ walking hand in hand. I refer 
to what we might call ‘anaesthetic’ or 
‘aspirin’ practices, expression of a 
subjectivist idealism that can only lead to 
the preservation of the status quo. In the 
last analysis the basic presupposition of such 
action is the illusion that the hearts of men 
and women can be transformed while the 
social structures which make those hearts 
‘sick’ are left intact and unchanged. 


The illusion which thinks it possible, by 
means of sermons, humanitarian works and 
the encouragement of other-worldly values, 
to change men’s consciousness and thereby 
transform the world, exists only in those we 
term ‘naive’ (or ‘moralist’? as Niebuhr would 
have said’). The ‘shrewd’ are well aware that 
such action can slow down the basic process 
of radical change in social structures. This 
radical change is a precondition for the 
awakening of consciousness, and the process 
is neither automatic nor mechanical. 


Although, objectively, both groups are 
equally ineffectual in producing liberation 
or the real humanization of human beings, 
there is still a basic difference between them 
which should be underlined. Both are caught 
up in the ideology of the ruling social class 
but the shrewd consciously accept this 
ideology as their own. The naive, in the first 
instance unconscious of their true position, 
can through their action come to take the 
ideology of domination for their own and, in 
the process, move from ‘naiveness’ to 
‘shrewdness’. They can also come to 
renounce their idealistic illusions altogether, 
forsaking their uncritical adherence to the 
ruling class. In committing themselves to the 
oppressed, they begin a new period of 
apprenticeship. This is not, however, to say 
that their commitment to the oppressed is 
thereby finally sealed. It will be severely 
tested during the course of this new 
apprenticeship when confronted, in a more 
serious and profound way than ever before, 
with the hazardous nature of existence. To 
win out in such a test is not easy. 


This new apprenticeship will violently break 
down the elitist concept of existence which 
they had absorbed while being ideologized. 
The sine qua non which the apprenticeship 
demands is that, first of all, they really 
experience their own Easter, that they die 
as elitists so as to be resurrected on the side 
of the oppressed, that they be born again 
with the beings who were not allowed to be. 
Such a process implies a renunciation of 
myths which are dear to them: the myth of 
their ‘superiority’, of their purity of soul, of 
their virtues, their wisdom, the myth that 
they ‘save the poor’, the myth of the 
neutrality of the church, of theology, 
education, science, technology, the myth of 
their own impartiality — from which grow 
the other myths: of the inferiority of other 
people, of their spiritual and physical 
impurity, and the myth of the absolute 
ignorance of the oppressed. 


This Easter, which results in the changing of 
consciousness, must be _ existentially 
experienced, . The » real Easter « isnot 
commemorative rhetoric. It is praxis; it is 
historical involvement. The old Easter of 
rhetoric is dead — with no hope of 
resurrection. It is only in the authenticity of 
historical praxis that Easter becomes the 


death which makes life possible. But the 
bourgeois world-view, basically necrophilic 
(death-loving) and therefore static, is unable 
to accept this supremely biophilic (life- 
loving) experience of Easter. The bourgeois 
mentality — which is far more than just a 
convenient abstraction — kills the profound 
historical dynamism of Easter and turns it 
into no more than a date on the calendar. 


The lust to possess,” a sign of the necrophilic 
world-view, rejects the deeper meaning of 
resurrection. Why should I be interested in 
rebirth if I hold in my hands, as objects to be 
possessed, the torn body and soul of the 
oppressed ? I can only experience rebirth at 
the side of the oppressed by being born 
again, with them, in the process of liberation. 
I cannot turn such a rebirth into a means of 
owning the world, since it is essentially a 
means of transforming the world. 


If those who were once naive continue their 
new apprenticeship, they will come to 
understand that consciousness is not changed 
by lessons, lectures and eloquent sermons 
but by the action of human beings on the 
world. Consciousness does not arbitrarily 
create reality, as they thought in their old 
naive days of subjectivist idealism. 


Conscientization 


They will also discover to what extent their 
idealism had confused any number of 
concepts — for example conscientization, 
which is so badly understood — when they 
tried to offer magic remedies for healing the 
hearts of mankind without changing the 
social structures, or, equally idealistic, when 
they claimed that conscientization was a 
similarly magic means of reconciling the 
irreconcilable. 


Conscientization appeared to them then as a 
sort of Third Way which would allow them 
to escape miraculously from the problems of 
class conflict, creating through mutual 
understanding a world of peace and harmony 
between oppressor and oppressed. When 
both were conscientized there would be 
neither oppressor nor oppressed, for all 
would love each other as brothers, and 
differences would be resolved through 
round-table discussions — or over a good 
whisky... 
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Basically, this idealistic vision, which works 
only for the oppressors, is exactly the 
position that Niebuhr vehemently con- 
demned as ‘moralistic’, whether it be found 
in the religious or the secular domain.? 


Such mythologizing of conscientization, be 
it in Latin America or elsewhere, be it at the 
hands of the shrewd or the naive, constitutes 
an obstacle rather than an aid to the 
liberation process. It becomes, on the one 
hand, an obstacle because, in emptying 
conscientization of its dialectical content 
and thus making it into a panacea, it puts it, 
as we have seen, at the service of the 
oppressors. On the other hand, it creates an 
obstacle because such idealistic disfiguration 
leads many Latin American groups, especially 
among youth, to fall into the opposite error 
of mechanical objectivism. In reacting against 
the alienating subjectivism which causes this 
distortion, they end up by denying the role 
of consciousness in the transformation of 
reality and therefore also denying the 
dialectical union between consciousness and 
the world. They no longer see the difference 
between such things as class consciousness 
and the consciousness of class needs.* 
Between the two there is a sort of dialectical 
gap which must be bridged. Neither sub- 
jectivism nor mechanical objectivism is able 
to do this. 


These groups are right in affirming, as do we, 
that one cannot change consciousness 
outside of praxis. But it must be emphasized 
that the praxis by which consciousness is 
changed is not only action but action and 
reflection. Thus there is a unity between 
practice and theory in which both are 
constructed, shaped and reshaped in constant 
movement from practice to theory, then 
back to a new practice. 


Theoretic praxis is what occurs when we 
step back from accomplished praxis (or from 
praxis which is being accomplished) so as to 
see it more clearly. Thus, theoretic praxis is 
only authentic when it maintains the 
dialectical movement between itself and that 
praxis which will be carried out in a 
particular context. These two forms of 
praxis are two inseparable moments of the 
process by which we reach critical 
understanding. In other words, reflection is 
only real when it sends us back, as Sartre 
insists, to the given situation in which 
we act. 
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Hence conscientization, whether or not 
associated with literacy training, must be a 
critical attempt to reveal reality, not just 
alienating small-talkk. It must, that is, be 
related to political involvement. There is no 
conscientization if the result is not the 
conscious action of the oppressed as an 
exploited social class, struggling for 
liberation.” What is more, no one 
conscientizes anyone else. The educator and 
the people together conscientize themselves, 
thanks to the dialectical movement which 
relates critical reflection on past action to 
the continuing struggle. 


Education for liberation 


Another dimension of the mythologizing of 
conscientization — whether by the shrewd or 
the naive — is their attempt to convert the 
well-known ‘education for liberation’ into 
a purely methodological problem, con- 
sidering methods as something purely 
neutral. This removes — or pretends to 
remove — all political content from 
education, so that the expression ‘education 
for liberation’ no longer means anything. 


Actually, in so far as this type of education 
is reduced to methods and techniques by 
which students and educators look at social 
reality — when they do look at it — only to 
describe it, this education becomes as 
‘domesticating’ as any other. Education for 
liberation does not merely free students 
from blackboards just to offer them 
projectors.° On the contrary, it is concerned, 
as a social praxis, with helping to free human 
beings from the oppression which strangles 
them in their objective reality. It is therefore 
political education, just as political as the 
education which claims to be neutral, 
although actually serving the power elite. 
It is thus a form of education which can 
only be put into practice systematically 
when society is radically transformed.” Only 
the ‘innocent’ could possibly think that the 
power elite would encourage a type of. 
education which denounces them even more 
clearly than do all the contradictions of their 
power structures.* Such naiveness also 
reveals a dangerous underestimation of the 
capacity and audacity of the elite. Truly 
liberating education can only be put into 
practice outside the ordinary system, and 
even then with great cautiousness, by those 


who overcome their naiveness and commit 
themselves to authentic liberation. 


A growing number of Christians in Latin 
America are discovering these things and 
finding themselves forced to take sides: 
either to change their naiveness into 
shrewdness and consciously align themselves 
with the ideology of domination or else to 
join forces with the oppressed and in full 
identification with them seek true liberation. 


We have already stated that, if they renounce 
their uncritical adherence to the dominant 
classes, their new apprenticeship with the 
people presents a challenge; in meeting this 
challenge they encounter risks formerly 
unknown. 


During what we are calling their ‘new 
apprenticeship’, many Christians soon realize 
that previously when they had engaged in 
purely palliative action — whether social or 
religious (for example, fervent support of 
maxims such as ‘The family that prays 
together stays together’) — they were praised 
for their Christian virtues. They now begin 
to realize, however, that the family that 
prays together also needs a house, free 
employment,” bread, clothing, health and 
education for their children, that they need 
to express themselves and their world by 
creating and recreating it, that their bodies, 
souls and dignity must be respected if they 
are to stay together in more than suffering 
and misery. When they begin to see all this, 
they find their very faith being called into 
question by those who wish to have even 
more political, economic and ecclesiastical 
power for the re-shaping of the consciousness 
of others. 


As their new apprenticeship begins to show 
them more clearly the dramatic situation in 
which the people live and leads them to 
undertake action which is less ‘help-oriented’, 
they come to be seen as ‘diabolic’.'° They 
are denounced as serving an international 
demonic force which threatens “Western 
Christian civilization’, a civilization which, in 
reality, has very little that is Christian 
about it. 


Thus they discover through praxis that their 
‘innocent’ period was not in the least 
impartial. But at this point many are afraid; 


they lose the courage to face the existential 
risk of historical commitment. They return 
to their idealistic illusions, but now as 
members of the ‘shrewd’ camp. 


But they need to be able to justify their 
return. So they claim that the masses, who 
are ‘uneducated and incapable’, must be 
protected from losing their faith in God, 
which is ‘so beautiful, so sweet, and so 
edifying’; they must be protected from the 
‘subversive evil of the false Christians who 
praise the Chinese Cultural Revolution and 
admire the Cuban Revolution’. They sign 
up for the ‘defence of the faith’, when what 
they are really defending is their own class 
interests, to which that faith is subordinated. 


They must then insist on the ‘neutrality’ of 
the Church, whose fundamental task, they 
say, is to reconcile the irreconcilable through 
maximum social stability. Thus they castrate 
the prophetic dimension of the Church, 
whose witness becomes one of fear — fear of 
change, fear that an unjust world will be 
radically transformed, fear of getting lost in 
an uncertain future. However, a Church that 
refuses historical involvement is nevertheless 
involved in history. In fact, those who preach 
that the Church is outside history contradict 
themselves in practice, because they 
automatically place themselves at the side of 
those who refuse to allow the oppressed 
classes to be. Afraid of this uncertainty, 
and anxious to avoid the risk of a future 
which must always be constructed and not 
just received, the Church badly loses its way. 
It can no longer test itself, either through 
the denunciation of the unjust world, or 
the annunciation of a more just world to be 
built by the historical-social praxis of the 
oppressed. In this situation, the Church can 
be no more utopian, prophetic nor filled 
with hope than are the ruling classes to 
which it is allied.’* Deprived of its prophetic 
vision, it takes the road of formalism in 
bureaucratic rites where hope, detached from 
the future, becomes only an alienated and 
alienating abstraction. Instead of stimulating 
the pilgrim, it invites him to stand still. 
Basically, it is a Church which forbids itself 
the Easter which it preaches. It is a Church 
which is ‘freezing to death’, unable to 
respond to the aspirations of a troubled, 
utopic and biophile youth to whom one can 
no longer speak a medieval language, and 
who are not interested in discussing the sex 
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of angels, for they are challenged by the 
drama of their history. Most of these young 
people are well aware that the basic problem 
of Latin America is not the ‘laziness’ of the 
people, or their ‘inferiority’, or their lack of 
education. It is imperialism. And they know 
that this imperialism is neither abstraction 
nor slogan but tangible reality, an invading, 
destroying presence. Until this basic contra- 
diction is overcome, Latin America cannot 
develop. It can only modernize.!? For 
without liberation, there can be no real 
development of dependent societies. 


A theology of liberation 


Many Latin American theologians who are 
today becoming more and more historically 
involved with the oppressed, rightly speak 
of a political theology of liberation rather 
than one of modernizing ‘development’. 
These theologians can really begin to speak 
to the troubling questions of a generation 
which chooses revolutionary change rather 
than the reconciliation of irreconcilables. 
They know very well that only the 
oppressed, as the social class which has been 
forbidden to speak, can become the 
utopians, the prophets and the messengers 
of hope, provided that their future is not 
simply a reformed repetition of the present. 
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Their future is the realization of their 
liberation’? — without which they cannot 
be. Only they can denounce the ‘order’ 
which crushes them, transforming that 
‘order’ in praxis; only they can announce a 
new world, one which is constantly being 
re-created and renewed. 


That is why their hope rests not in an 
invitation to halt the pilgrimage, an invitation 
offered not only by the traditionalists but 
also by the alienating modernizers. Their 
hope lies in the call ‘Forward march !’, not 
the senseless wandering of those who give up 
and run, but the ‘Forward march’ of those 
who hold history in their hands, who create 
it and re-create themselves in it. It is the 
‘Forward march’ which they wili eventually 
have to embark upon if they are to 
experience ‘death’ as an oppressed class and 
be born again to liberation. 


We must stress yet again, however, that this 
journey cannot be made ‘within’ their 
consciousness. It must be made in history. 
No one can make such a journey simply in 
the ‘inside’ of his being. 


But there are a growing number of people 
who, whether or not they still claim to be 
Christians, commit themselves to the 


liberation of the dominated classes. Their 


experience teaches them that being Christian 
doesn’t necessarily imply being reactionary, 
just as being revolutionary doesn’t always 
imply being demonic. Being revolutionary 
implies struggling against oppression and 
exploitation, for the liberation and freedom 
of the oppressed,’* concretely and not 
idealistically. In their new apprenticeship 
they finally realize that it is not sufficient to 
give lip service to the idea that men and 
women are human beings if nothing is done 
objectively to help them experience what it 
means to be persons. They learn that it is not 
through good works (Niebuhr’s phrase here 
was ‘humanitarian’), that the oppressed 
become incarnate as persons. They have, 
then, managed to overcome the first 
obstacles which were too much for some of 
their travelling companions; but _ that, 
however, is no guarantee that they will 
survive the harder trials that lie ahead. 


At some point in the process the oppressor’s 
violence will be directed exclusively against 
the working class, usually sparing committed 
intellectuals, since in the last analysis they 
belong to the same group as the ruling class; 
at other times, however, their violence will 
be indiscriminate. When this happens, many 
will retreat, keep quiet, or adjust to the 
situation; others will react by undertaking 
new commitments. A_ basic difference 
between those who leave and those who stay 
is that the latter accept, as an integral part of 
existence, the dramatic tension between past 
and future, death and life, staying and 
going, creating and not creating, between 
saying the word and mutilating silence, 
between hope and despair, being and non- 
being. It is an illusion to think that human 
beings can escape this dramatic tension. 
We have no right so to submerge ourselves in 
the ‘dramaticity’ of our own life that we lose 
ourselves in daily triviality.’> In fact, if 
I lose myself in the details of daily life, 
I lose, at the same time, a vision of the 
dramatic meaning of my existence. I become 
either fatalistic or cynical. In the same way, 
if I try to escape from the daily demands and 
details to take up my life’s dramatic 
character — but without at the same time 
becoming historically involved — I can have 
no other destiny than to fall into an empty 
intellectualism, equally alienating. I shall 
then see existence as something impossible 
and hopeless. I have no other chance of 


conquering the alienating trivialities of daily 
life than by way of historical praxis, which 
is social and not individual. It is only in so 
far as I accept to the full my responsibility 
within the play of this dramatic tension that 
I make myself a conscious presence in the 
world. 


I cannot permit myself to be a mere 
spectator. On the contrary, I must demand 
my place in the process of change. So the 
dramatic tension between the past and the 
future, death and life, being and non-being, 
is no longer a kind of dead end for me; I can 
see it for what it really is: a permanent 
challenge to which I must respond. And my 
response can be none other than my 
historical praxis — in other words, 
revolutionary praxis. 


The revolution, however, does not do away 
with the dramatic tension of our existence. 
It resolves the antagonistic contradictions 
which make that tension even more 
dramatic, but precisely because it 
participates in that tension it is as permanent 
as the tension itself. 


A reign of undisturbed peace is unthinkable 
in history. History is becoming; it is a human 
event. But rather than feeling disappointed 
and frightened by critical discovery of the 
tension in which my humanity places me, I 
discover in that tension the joy of being. 


At the same time, dramatic tension cannot 
be reduced to my own existential experience. 
I cannot of course deny the singularity and 
uniqueness of my existence, but that does 
not make my existence, in itself, isolated 
from other existences, a model of absolute 
meaning. On the contrary, it is in the inter- 
subjectivity, mediated by objectivity, that 
my existence makes sense. ‘I exist’ does not 
come before ‘we exist’, but is fulfilled in it. 
The individualistic, bourgeois concept of 
existence cannot grasp the true social and 
historical basis of human existence, It is of 
the essence of humanity that men and 
women create their own existence, in a 
creative act that is always social and 
historical even while having its specific, 
personal dimensions. 


Existence is not despair, but risk. If I don’t 
exist dangerously, I cannot be. But if my 
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existence is historical, the existential risk is 
not a simple abstract category; it is also 
historical. That means that to exist is first 
and foremost to risk oneself, though the 
form and effectiveness of the risk will vary 
from person to person and from place to 
place. I do not assume risk in Brazil as a 
Swiss assumes it in Geneva, even if we are 
both of one political mind. Our socio- 
historic reality will condition the form our 
risk will take. To seek to universalize the 
form and content of existential risk is an 
idealistic illusion, unacceptable to anyone 
who thinks dialectically. 


Dialectical thinking constitutes one of the 
major challenges to those who follow the 
option we are talking about here. It is not 
always easy, even for those who identify 
with the people, to overcome a petit- 
bourgeois education which is individualistic 
and intellectual, dichotomizing theory and 
practice, the transcendent and_ the 
mundane,’® intellectual work and manual 
work. This trademark shows constantly in 
attitudes and behaviour patterns in which 
the dominated classes become mere objects 
of their ‘impatient revolutionarism’. 


The role of the churches 


In trying, now, to analyse more deeply the 
role of the Latin American churches, 
especially their educational role, we must 
return to some of the points made above; 
first of all, to the fact that they cannot be 
politically neutral. They cannot avoid 
making a choice, and therefore we in turn 
cannot discuss the Church’s role abstractly 


or metaphysically. Their choice will 
condition their whole approach to 
education -— its concept, objectives, 


methods, processes and all its auxiliary 
effects. 


This conditioning affects the theological 
training of the leadership of the militant 
church, as well as the education dispensed 
by the church. Even theological education 
and reflection are touched. 


In a class society, the power elite necessarily 
determine what education will be, and 
therefore its objectives. The objectives will 
certainly not be opposed to their interests. 
As we have already said, it would be 
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supremely naive to imagine that the elite 
would in any way promote or accept an 
education which stimulated the oppressed 
to discover the raison d’étre of the social 
structure. The most that could be expected 
is that the elite might permit talk of such 
education, and occasional experiments which 
could be immediately suppressed should the 
status quo be threatened. 


Thus the Episcopal Conference of Latin 
America (CELAM) can talk about ‘liberating 
education’ in nearly all its official 
documents; as long as it is not put into 
practice, nothing serious will happen to it. 
At any rate, we should not be surprised 
(though this is not based on actual 
knowledge) if one day CELAM is severely 
restricted by the power elite, through the 
anti-prophetic church of which we spoke. 
This church, which is ‘freezing to death’ in 
the warm bosom of the bourgeoisie, can 
certainly not tolerate any ideas, even if only 
verbal, which the elite consider ‘diabolic’. 


Our task in considering the role of the Latin 
American churches in education would be 
simplified if we could count on coherence 
between Church and Gospel. In that case, it 
would be sufficient to look at the dependent 
condition of Latin American society (with 
the exception of Cuba and up to a point 
Chile) and set up a strategy of action for the 
churches. The reality, however, is different, 
and we cannot think in a vacuum. 


It is not possible to speak objectively of the 
educational role of the Latin American 
churches as being unified and coherent. On 
the contrary, their roles differ, sometimes 
Opposing each other, according to the 
political line, whether evident, hidden, or 
disguised, which the different churches are 
living out in history. The traditionalist 
church, first of all, is still intensely 
colonialist. It is a missionary church, in the 
worst sense of the word — a necrophilic 
winner of souls, hence its taste for 
masochistic emphasis on sin, hell-fire and 
eternal damnation. The mundane, dichoto- 
mized from the transcendental, is the ‘filth’ 
in which humans have to pay for their sins. 
The more they suffer, the more they purify 
themselves, finally reaching heaven and 
eternal rest. Work is not, for them, the 
action of men and women on the world, 


transforming and re-creating, but rather the 
price that must be paid for being human. 


In this traditionalist line, whether it be 
Protestant or Catholic, we find what the 
Swiss sociologist Christian Lalive calls the 
‘haven of the masses’.17 This view of the 
world, of life, satisfies the fatalistic and 
frightened consciousness of the oppressed 
at a certain moment of their historical 
experience. They find in it a kind of healing 
for their existential fatigue. So it is that the 
more the masses are drowned in their culture 
of silence, with all the violence that this 
implies on the part of the oppressors, the 
more the masses tend to take refuge in 
churches which offer that sort of 
‘ministry’.'® Submerged in this culture of 
silence, where the only voice to be heard is 
that of the ruling classes, they see this 
church as a sort of womb in which they can 
hide from an aggressive society. In despising 
this world as a world of sin, vice and 
impurity, they are in one sense taking their 
‘revenge’ on their oppressors, its owners. It 
is as if they were saying to the bosses: 
“You are powerful — but the world over 
which your power holds sway is an evil one 
and we reject it.” Forbidden as a subordinate 
social class to have their say, they fool 
themselves that the prayers for salvation 
they voice in their ‘haven’ are a genuine form 
of ‘speaking out’. 


However, none of this resolves the real 
problems of the oppressed. Their catharsis 
actually alienates them further, for it directs 
their anger against the world and not against 
the social system which is ruining the world. 
So, seeing the world itself as the antagonist, 
they attempt the impossible: to renounce the 
world’s mediation in their pilgrimage. By 
doing so, they hope to reach transcendence 
without passing by way of the mundane; 
they want meta-history without experiencing 
history; they want salvation without 
knowing liberation. The pain of domination 
leads them to accept this historical 
anaesthesia in the hope that it will 
strengthen them to fight sin and the devil — 
leaving untouched all the while the real 


causes of their oppression. They cannot see, 
beyond their present situation, the ‘untested 
_ feasibility’, the future as a liberation project 
which they must create for themselves. 


This traditional type of church is usually 
found in backward, ‘closed’ societies, mostly 
agricultural, which depend upon the export 
of raw materials and have only a minimal 
internal market; here the culture of silence is 
fundamental. Like the archaic social 
structures, the traditionalist church remains 
unchanged throughout the modernization of 
these societies. The force of such 
traditionalist religion’? is seen even in the 
urban centres which are being transformed 
under the impact of industrialization. Only 
a qualitative change in the consciousness of 
the people can overcome the need to see the 
church as the ‘haven of the masses’. And as 
we have seen, this qualitative change does 
not happen automatically, mechanically or 
‘inside’ the consciousness. 


Furthermore, technological modernization 
does not necessarily make people more 
capable of critical analysis, because it too is 
not neutral. It is dependent on the ideology 
that commands it. 


For all these reasons and for many more that 
would take too long to analyse, the 
traditionalist line is unquestionably allied to 
the ruling classes, whether or not it is 
aware of this. The role that these churches 
can (and do) play in the field of education is 
conditioned then by their view of the world, 
of religion, and of human beings and their 
‘destiny’. Their idea of education and its 
application cannot help being paralyzing, 
alienating and alienated. Only those who 
hold this perspective naively — rather than 
shrewdly — will be able to escape from their 
trap through praxis, by entering into a 
totally different commitment to the 
dominated classes and so becoming truly 
prophetic. 


The modernizing church 


Some churches abandon the traditionalist 
perspective for a new attitude. The history 
of Latin America shows that the new 
position begins to emerge when modernizing 
elements replace the traditional structures of 
society. The masses of the people, previously 
almost completely submerged in the 
historical process,”° now begin to emerge in 
response to industrialization. Society also 
changes. New challenges are presented to the 
dominating classes, demanding different 
answers. 
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The imperialist interests which condition 
this transition become more and more 
aggressive. They use various means of 
penetration into and control over the 
dependent society. At a given moment the 
emphasis on industrialization gives rise to a 
nationalist “ideology of development’ which 
makes a case for, among other things, a pact 
between the ‘national bourgeoisie’ and the 
emerging proletariat. 


Latin American economists have been the 
first to analyse this process, followed closely 
by sociologists and some educators. Together 
they plan and put into practice the concept 
of social planning. At this point, the 
Economic Commission for Latin America 
(CEPAL) begins to play a decisive role, both 
through technical missions and through its 
adherence to ‘development politics’. Later 
comes the contribution of the Latin 
American Institute for Economic and 
Social Planning (ILPES), an organ of the 
United Nations whose job is to educate 
economists for the entire continent. 


Obviously, none of this happens by chance 
or in isolation. The process is an intrinsic 
part of the history which Latin American 
societies are living, in varying degrees of 
intensity. This complex movement, like the 
different perspectives produced in response 
to the so-called ‘backwardness’ of Latin 
America, is neither accidental nor the result 
of some caprice. 


As we have seen, imperialistic economic 
interests, such as the need for wider markets, 
force the national elite (which is almost 
always a purely local expression of a foreign 
elite) to find ways to reform the archaic 
structures without, at the same _ time, 
frustrating their interests. For imperialism 
and its national allies, the important thing is 
that this reformist process — publicly called 
‘development’ — should not affect the basic 
relationship between the master society and 
its dependent societies. Development is 
acceptable, but it must not alter the state 
of dependence! With the exception of a 
few minor points which will not alter the 
State of the subordinate society, the 
political, economic and cultural decisions 
concerning the transformation of the 
dependent society will be made in the 
master society. 
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So it is that the Latin American societies, 
with the exception of Cuba since its 
revolution, and up to a point Chile, are 
‘modernizing’ rather than ‘developing’ in the 
real sense of the word. Latin America can 
only truly develop when the fundamental 
contradiction of dependence is resolved. This 


demands that decision-making regarding 
change must rest in the hands of the masses 
of oppressed people in the society 


concerned; it must be independent from a 
superimposed bourgeois elite. 


Thus development is liberation on two 
levels: the whole dependent society 
liberating itself from imperialism, and the 
oppressed social classes liberating themselves 
from the oppressive elite. This is because real 
development is impossible in a class society. 


The process of imperialist expansion 
produces new political and social situations. 
The process of transition in the dependent 
society implies the contradictory presences 
of both a proletariat which is being 
modernized and a traditional proletariat, a 
technico-professional petite bourgeoisie and 
a traditional middle class,2! a traditional 
church and a modernizing church, a highly 
baroque academic education and _ the 
technico-professional education demanded 
by industrialization. 


So it is that in spite of what the ‘mechanists’ 
think, the movement from one stage to 
another is not automatic. There are no rigid 
geographical frontiers between the stages; 
both dimensions co-exist in transition. 


The proletariat of the modernization phase 
lives in a new historical experience, that of 
transition, giving birth to a new political 
action style: popularism. Its directors play 
the game of mediator between the emerging 
common people and the ruling classes.” 

Popularism is unthinkable in a situation 
where the common people have not yet 
made their emergence. It is found in urban 
centres rather than in the latifundios where 
the peasant masses are still ‘submerged’. 


At the same time, in the _ historical 
framework which gives birth to it, populism 
tends towards ‘do-goodism’; hence its 
possibilities of manipulation. The emerging 
masses of common people are intensely 


conditioned by their experience in the 
culture of silence.”° 


During the process of emergence they 
obviously have no class consciousness since 
their former state of immersion gave them 
no chance to develop it. They are, then, as 
ambiguous as the populism which attempts 
to respond to them. On the one hand they 
make demands. On the other, they accept 
the formulas of  do-goodism and 
manipulation. That is why the traditionalist 
churches also survive during the period of 
transition, even in the modernized urban 
centres. These churches often choose to 
enhance their own prestige, since after the 
stage of populism there may well be a new 
phase characterized by violent military 
regimes. Repression, reactivating the old 
life-styles of the masses (the culture of 
silence), forces them to take refuge in the 
Church. As we have seen, these churches, 
existing side by side with those which have 
modernized, modernize too in certain 
respects, thereby becoming more efficient 
in their traditionalism. 


We have seen that the modernization process 
of the dependent society never gets 
translated into fundamental changes in the 
relationship between the dependent society 
and the master society, and that the 
emergence of the masses does not by itself 
constitute their critical consciousness. In the 
same way, it is interesting to note, the 
churches’ pilgrimage toward modernization 
never gets translated into historic 
involvement with the oppressed people in 
any real sense that leads toward that people’s 
liberation. 


Challenged by the increased efficiency of a 
society which is modernizing its archaic 
structures, the modernizing church improves 
its bureaucracy so that it can be more 
efficient in its social activities (its ‘do- 
goodism’) and in its pastoral activities. It 
replaces empirical means by _ technical 
processes. Its former ‘charity centres’ 
directed by lay persons (in the Catholic 
Church by the Daughters of Mary) become 
known as ‘community centres’, directed by 
social workers. And the men and women 
who were previously known by their own 
names are today numbers on a card index. 


‘Mass media’ (which are actually media for 
issuing ‘communiqués’ to the masses), 


become an irresistible attraction to the 
churches. But the ‘modern’ and modernizing 
church can hardly be condemned for 
attempting to perfect its working tools; 
what is more serious is the political option 
which clearly conditions the process of 
modernization. Like the traditionalist 
churches, of which they are a new version, 
they are not committed to the oppressed 
but to the power elite. That is why they 
defend structural reform over against the 
radical transformation of structures; they 
speak of the ‘humanization of capitalism’ 
rather than its total suppression. 


The traditionalist churches alienate the 
oppressed social classes by encouraging them 
to view the world as evil. The modernizing 
churches alienate them in a different way: 
by defending the reforms that maintain 
the status quo. By reducing such expressions 
as ‘humanism’ and ‘humanization’ to abstract 
categories, the modern churches empty them 
of any real meaning. Such phrases become 
mere slogans whose only contribution is to 
serve the reactionary forces. In truth, there 
is no humanization without liberation as 
there is no liberation without a revolutionary 
transformation of the class society, for in the 
class society all humanization is impossible. 
Liberation becomes concrete only when 
society is changed, not when its structures 
are simply modernized. 


In so far as the modernizing churches busy 
themselves with no more than peripheral 
changes and plead the case of neo-capitalistic 
measures, they will have their audience only 
among the ‘naive’ or the ‘shrewd’. The 
young people who are neither naive nor 
shrewd but are challenged by the drama of 
Latin America cannot accept the invitation 
of the modernizing churches which support 
conservative and reformist positions. Not 
only do they refuse the invitation: it 
provokes them into assuming attitudes which 
are not always valid, such as the objectivist 
position discussed elsewhere in this article. 


The churches’ conservative position, rejected 
by these young people, does not contradict 
their ‘modernism’, for the modernization of 
which we are talking is eminently 
conservative, since it reforms so as to 
preserve the status quo. Hence the churches 
give the impression of ‘moving’ while 
actually they are standing still. They create 
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the illusion of marching on while really 
stabilizing themselves. They die because they 
refuse to die. 


This is the kind of church which would still 
say to Christ today, ‘Why leave, Master, if 
everything here is so beautiful, so good ?’ 
Their language conceals rather than reveals. 
It speaks of ‘the poor’ or of ‘the under- 
privileged’ rather than ‘the oppressed’. While 
it sees the alienations of the ruling class and 
dominated class on the same level, it ignores 
the antagonism between them, the result of 
the system that created them. But, if the 
system alienates both groups, it alienates 
each in a different way. The rulers are 
alienated to the degree that, sacrificing their 
being for a false having, they are drugged 
with power and so stop being; the 
dominated, prevented to a certain degree 
from having, finish with so little power that 
being is impossible. Turning work into 
merchandise, the system creates those who 
buy it and those who sell it. The error of the 
naive and the shrewdness of the shrewd is 
seen in their affirmation that such a 
contradiction is a purely moral question. 


The ruling classes, as is the logic of the class 
system, prohibit the dominated class from 
being. In this process the ruling class itself 
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ceases to be. The system itself keeps them 
from rising above the contradiction, from 
any movement which would end their 
alienation as well as that of those they 
dominate. The dominated alone are called to 
fulfil this task in history. The ruling class, 
as such, cannot carry it out. What they can 
do — within their historical limits — is to 
reform and to modernize the system 
according to the new demands which the 
system allows them to perceive, thus in effect 
maintaining that which results in the 
alienation of all. | 


Under the conditions in which the 
modernizing churches act, their concepts of 
education, its objectives, its application, all 
must form a coherent unity within their 
general political position. That is why, even 
though they speak of liberating education, 
they are conditioned by their vision of 
liberation as an individual activity which 
should take place through a change of 
consciousness and not through the social and 
historical praxis of human beings. So they 
end up by putting the accent on methods 
which can be considered neutral. Liberating 
education for the modernizing church is 
finally reduced to liberating the students 
from blackboards, static classes and text- 
book curricula, and offering them projectors 


Professor Paulo Freire, internationally 
recognized for his work in developing new 
concepts in education, is a staff member 
of the World Council of Churches’ Office 
of Education. One of his major concerns 
has been a study of ‘levels of consciousness’ 
(conscientization) as a fresh way of 
exploring the aims of education and 
helping towards genuine liberation of 
persons and societies. He was born in 
Brazil. He previously worked in Chile for 
the Agrarian Reform Research and 
Training Institute, an agency of the 
United Nations, in collaboration with 

the Chilean government. He was also a 
UNESCO consultant. This article is 
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and other audio-visual accessories, more 
dynamic classes and a new technico- 
professional teaching. 


The prophetic church 


Finally, another kind of church has been 


taking shape in Latin America, though it is 
not often visible as a coherent totality. It is 
a church as old as Christianity itself, without 
being traditional; as new as Christianity, 
without being modernizing. It is the 
prophetic church. Opposed and attacked 
by both traditionalist and modernizing 
churches, as well as by the elite of the power 
structures, this utopian, prophetic and hope- 
filled movement rejects do-goodism and 
palliative reforms in order to commit itself 
to the dominated social classes and to radical 
social change. 


In contrast with the churches considered 
above, it rejects all static forms of thought. 
It accepts becoming, in order to be. Because 
it thinks critically this prophetic church 
cannot think of itself as neutral. Nor does it 
try to hide its choice. Therefore it does not 
separate worldliness from transcendence or 
salvation from liberation. It knows that what 
finally counts is not the ‘I am’ or the ‘I 
know’; the ‘I free myself? or the ‘I save 
myself’; nor even the ‘I teach you’, ‘I free 
you’, or ‘I save you’, but the ‘we are’, ‘we 
know’, ‘we save ourselves’. 


This prophetic line can only be understood 
as an expression of the dramatic and 
challenging situation of Latin America. It 
emerges when the contradictions in Latin 
American society become apparent. It is at 
this moment, too, that revolution is seen 
as the means of liberation for the oppressed 
people, and the military coup as the 
reactionary counter-move. 


Latin America’s ‘prophetic’ Christians may 
disagree among themselves, especially at the 
point of ‘action’, but they are the ones who 
have renounced their innocence in order to 
join the oppressed classes, and who remain 
faithful to their commitment. Protestant or 
Catholic — from the point of view of this 
prophetic position the division is of no 
importance — clergy or lay, they have all had 
to travel a hard route of experience from 
their idealistic visions toward a dialectical 


vision of reality. They have learned, not only 
as a result of their praxis with the people, 
but also from the courageous example of 
many young people. They now see that 
reality, a process and not a static fact, is full 
of contradictions, and that social conflicts 
are not metaphysical categories but rather 
historical expressions of the confrontation of 
these contradictions. Any attempt, therefore, 
to solve conflict without touching the 
contradictions which have generated it only 
stifles the conflict and at the same time 
strengthens the ruling class. 


The prophetic position demands a critical 
analysis of the social structures in which the 
conflict takes place. This means that it 
demands of its followers a knowledge of 
socio-political science, since this science 


cannot be neutral; this demands an 
ideological choice. 
Such prophetic perspective does not 


represent an escape into a world of unat- 
tainable dreams. It demands a scientific 
knowledge of the world as it really is. 
For to denounce the present reality and 
announce its radical transformation into 
another reality capable of giving birth to 
new men and women, implies gaining 
through praxis a new knowledge of reality. 
The dominated classes must take part in this 
denunciation and annunciation. It cannot 
be done if they are left out of the picture. 
The prophetic position is not petit bourgeois. 
It is well aware that authentic action 
demands a permanent process which only 
reaches its maximal point when _ the 
dominated class, through praxis, also 
becomes prophetic, utopian and full of 
hope — in other words, revolutionary. A 
society in a state of permanent revolution 
cannot manage without a permanent 
prophetic vision. Without it, society 
stagnates and is no longer revolutionary.” 


In the same way, no church can be really 
prophetic if it remains the ‘haven of the 
masses’ or the agent of modernization and 
conservation. The prophetic church is no 
home for the oppressed, alienating them 
further by empty denunciations. On the 
contrary, it invites them to a new Exodus. 
Nor is the prophetic church one which 
chooses modernization and thereby does no 
more than stagnate. Christ was no 
conservative. The prophetic church, like 
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Him, must move forward constantly, forever 
dying and forever being reborn. In order to 
be, it must always be in a state of becoming. 
The prophetic church must also accept an 
existence which is in dramatic tension 
between past and future, staying and going, 
speaking the Word and keeping silence, being 
and not being. There is no prophecy without 
risk. 


This prophetic attitude, which emerges in 
the praxis of numerous Christians in the 
challenging historical situation of Latin 
America, is accompanied by a rich and very 
necessary theological reflection. The 
theology of so-called development gives way 
to the theology of liberation — a prophetic, 
utopian theology, full of hope. Little does it 
matter that this theology is not yet well 
systematized. Its content arises from the 
hopeless situation of dependent, exploited, 
invaded societies. It is stimulated by the 
need to rise above the contradictions which 
explain and produce that dependence. Since 
it is prophetic, this theology of liberation 
cannot attempt to reconcile the irrecon- 
cilable. 


At this moment in history, theology cannot 
spend its time discussing ‘secularization’ 
(which in the end is the modern form of 
‘sacralization’*>) or try to entertain us with 
the ‘Death of God’ discussion which in 
many ways reveals an a-critical tendency of 
complete adaptation by the ‘unidimen- 
sionalized and depoliticized man of the 
affluent societies’ as Hugo Assmann says in 
an excellent book published recently.?¢ 


To digress a moment from our specific 
subject, we should add here that this 
prophetic attitude towards the world and 
history is by no means exclusive to Latin 
America or other areas of the Third World. 
It is not an exotic attitude peculiar to 
‘underdevelopment’ — firstly because the 
original Christian position is itself prophetic, 
at whatever point in time and place. Only 
the particular content of its witness will 
vary, according to the precise historical 
circumstances. Moreover, the concept of the 
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* Reinhold Niebuhr, Moral 
; Sons, 1960). 


Third World is ideological and political, not 
geographic. The so-called ‘First World’ has 
within it and against it its own ‘Third 
World’. And the Third World has its First 
World, represented by the ideology of 
domination and the power of ‘the ruling 
classes. The Third World is in the last 
analysis the world of silence, of oppression, 
of dependence, of exploitation, of the 
violence exercised by the ruling classes on 
the oppressed. 


Europeans and North Americans, with their 
technological societies, have no need to go 
to Latin America in order to become 
prophetic. They need only go to the 
outskirts of their big cities, without ‘naiveté’ 
or ‘shrewdness’, and there they will find 
sufficient stimulus to do some fresh thinking 
for themselves. They will find themselves 
confronted with various expressions of the 
Third World. They can begin to understand 
the concern which gives rise to the prophetic 
position in Latin America. 


Thus it is clear that the educational role of 
the prophetic church in Latin America must 
be totally different from that of the other 
churches we have discussed. Education must 
be an instrument of transforming action, as 
a political praxis at the service of permanent 
human liberation. This, let us repeat, does 
not happen only in the consciousness of 
people, but presupposes a radical change of 
structures, in which process consciousness 
will itself be transformed. 


From the prophetic point of view, it makes 
little difference in what specific area 
education happens, it will always be an 
effort to clarify the concrete context in 
which the teacher-students and student- 
teachers are educated and are united by their 
presence in action. It will always be a 
demythologizing praxis. 


Which brings us back to our Opening 
statement: the Church, education and the 
tole of the churches in education can only 
be discussed historically. It is in history that 
mankind is called to respond to the 
prophetic movement in Latin America. 


Man and Immoral Society (New York: Charles Scribner’s 


A phrase I owe to Erich Fromm, The Heart of Man (London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 


1965). 
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Referring to the ‘moralists’, Niebuhr says: “They do not recognize that when coilective 
power, whether in the form of imperialism or class domination, exploits weakness, it can 
never be dislodged unless power is raised against it... Modern religious idealists usually 
follow in the wake of social scientists in advocating compromise and accommodation as the 
way to social justice.’ (op. cit., Introduction, pp. xii and xix.) 


‘For the purposes of the historian, i.e. the student of micro-history, or of history “‘as it 
happened” (and of the present “as it happens’) as distinct from the general and rather 
abstract models of the historical transformation of societies, class and the problem of class 
consciousness are inseparable. Class in the full sense only comes into existence at the 
historical moment when classes begin to acquire consciousness of themselves as such.’ 
E.J. Hobsbawm, ‘Class Consciousness in History’, in Istvan Mesaros (ed.), Aspects of 
History and Class Consciousness (London: Routledge and Kegan Paul), p. 6. 


On this, see Georg Lukacs, Histoire et Conscience de Classe (Paris: Les Editions de Minuit, 
1960). 


Paulo Freire, ‘Cultural Action, An Introduction’, in Conscientization for Liberation 
(Washington: CICOP, 1971). 


See Paulo Freire, Pedagogy of the Oppressed (New York: Herder and Herder, 1970; and 
London: Penguin, 1972). ; 


A representative of a Latin American elite, answering a journalist’s question during an 
interview, said: ‘I could never permit an educational process which would awaken the 
potential of the masses and put me in the difficult situation of having to listen to them. It 
would be like asking for a rope to hang myself by.’ 


Concerning free employment as a necessary condition for human liberty, see Fifteen 
Bishops Speak for the Third World (Mexico: CIDOC, 1967, Dec. 67/35), pp. 1-11. 
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Dom Helder Camara, the prophetic Archbishop of Olinda and Recife (Brazil), is today 
considered as one of these terrible ‘demons’, It’s always the same. The necrophiles can never 
stand the presence of a biophile... 


‘From the beginning of modern times, hopes for something new from God have emigrated 
from the Church and have been invested in revolution and rapid social change. It was most 
often reaction and conservatism that remained in the Church. Thus the Christian Church 
became “religious”. That is, she cultivated and apotheosized tradition. Her authority was 
sanctioned by what had been in force always and everywhere from the earliest times,’ 
Jiirgen Moltmann, Religion, Revolution and the Future (New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1969), pp. 5-6. 


This theme is more fully worked out in my Pedagogy of the Oppressed, 


In reality, only the oppressed can conceive a future which is radically different from their 
present, in so far as they gain a dominated class consciousness. The oppressors, as the ruling 
class, can only imagine the future as the preservation of their present — their role of 
oppressors. So while the future of the first rests in the revolutionary transformation of 
society — a condition for their own liberation — the future of the second presupposes mere 
social modernization in which they can maintain their position as rulers. 


At this point, of course, no revolutionary, Christian or non-Christian, can accept a Church 
which innocently or shrewdly aligns itself with the ruling class, loses its utopian dimension 
and empties itself of prophetic mission. There is no need to denounce such a Church. It 
denounces itself through its defence, surreptitious or not, of the ruling class. 


Karel Kosik, Dialéctica de lo Concreto (Mexico: Grijalbo, 1967). 
This term refers here to the condition of incarnation in the world. 


See his Haven of the Masses: A Study of the Pentecostal Movement in Chile (London: 
Lutterworth Press, 1969). 


A sociological analysis of this fact in Latin America is essential, but it is important that the 
starting point of such research be social class structures and not the religious phenomenon 
itself. 


See Beatriz Muniz de Souza, A Experiéncia da Salvacao : Pentecostais em Séo Paulo (Sho 
Paulo : Duas Cidades, 1969). 


Paulo Freire, La Educacién como Préctica de la Libertad (Montevideo: Tierra Nueva). 


See Fernando Henrique Cardoso, Politique et Développement dans les Sociétés dépendantes 
(Paris: Editions Anthropos, 1971). 


See Francisco Weffort, Classes Populares e Politica — Contribugéo ao Estudo do Populismo, 
(Universidade Sao Paulo, 1968). 


Paulo Freire, Cultural Action for Freedom (Harvard Educational Review and Centre for the 


Study of Development and Social Change, Cambridge, Mass., 1970; and London: Penguin, 197 2). 


A prophetic vision need not be the result of a religious position. 


There are no societies more ‘sacral’ than those which are bourgeois. They react viciously to 
the slightest attempt to disrupt patterns which they consider universal, eternal and perfect. — 


Opresion-Liberacion: Desafio a los Cristianos (Montevideo: Tierra Nueva, 1971). 


The Indissolubility of the Relation 
Between Freedom and Power 


by Eduardo |. Bodipo-Malumba 


In the history of philosophical and social thought the term “‘freedom”’ 
has a specific use as a moral and social concept — to refer either to 
circumstances which arise in the relations of man to man or to specific 
conditions of social life. According to European tradition, freedom 
refers primarily to a condition characterized by the absence of coercion 
or constraint imposed by another person. People are said to be free to 
the extent that they can choose their own goals or courses of conduct, 
when they can choose between alternatives available to them, and when 
they are not compelled to act as they would not themselves choose to 
act, or are prevented from acting as they would otherwise choose to 
act — by the will of another man, of the state or any other authority. 


This type of freedom that refers to not being coerced or constrained 
by another is sometimes called negative freedom or “‘freedom from’’’. 
However, there is also another dimension of the notion of freedom by 
which the term is conceived as something within man as man, and 
emerging from him in order to externalize itself according to the 
imperatives of circumstances in time and space. According to this view, 
man alone has the power of self-realization, the power to be a self- 
determining subject in all processes of becoming, for he alone has an 
understanding of potentialities and a knowledge of “‘notions’. His 
very existence is the process of actualizing his potentialities, of 
moulding his life according to the notions of reason. We encounter here 
the most important category of reason, namely, freedom. Reason 
presupposes freedom, that is the power to act in accordance with 
knowledge of the truth, the power to shape reality in line with its 


ee s5. Mill, On Liberty: Limits of Liberty, edited by Peter Radcliff, pages 82-84. 
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potentialities. The fulfilment of these ends belongs only to man who is 
master of his own development, and who understands his own 
potentialities as well as those of the things around him. Hence, we can 
therefore infer that freedom in turn presupposes reason. For it is 
comprehending knowledge alone which enables man to gain and wield 
his power. 


Some thinkers take the view that the absence of coercion is a suffi- 
cient and necessary condition for defining freedom. So long as men act 
of their own volition and are not coerced in what they do, they are 
free. But others argue on the contrary that natural conditions and not 
only the will or the power of other men impose obstructions and 
restraints on our capacity to choose between alternatives and that 
therefore the growth of knowledge or anything else that increases our 
capacity to employ natural conditions for the achievement of our 
purpose ipso facto enlarges our freedom. 


The reference to natural conditions also makes us observe that 
whether or not it is the will of other men or natural obstacles that are 
considered as limiting or constraining our actions, we cannot truly be 
free to choose some preferred alternative unless we have the means or 
the power to achieve it and thus the absence of means to do “X” is 
equivalent to absence of freedom to do it. For this view, the necessary 
conditions for the existence of freedom would be: (a) the absence of 
human coercion or restraint preventing people from choosing alterna- 
tives they would wish to choose; (b) the absence of natural conditions 
preventing people from achieving a chosen objective: (c) the possession 
of the means or the power to achieve the objective people choose of 
their own volition. All these assertions assume that possession of the 
means or power to realize preferred objectives is part of what it means 
to be free. Therefore, to be truly free is when there has been a clear 
transition from being free from to being free to, that is, having the 
capacity or the power to choose. 


Being free to is precisely what Black Theology aims at emphasizing. 
In the past and especially through the Western missionary perspective, 
the aim of Western theology was to free and save blacks from their own 
esse’ by eradicating their cultural, social, historical and existential 
‘self’. Black Theology, on the other hand, is that brand of an in 
between theology that tends to give more validity to the notion of 
freeing us to, that is, freeing us to have the capacity or the power to be 
and to maintain ourselves in constant action, which could be a quiet or 
also a revolutionary one, but never void of a positive §_ VOLS, 


If this is the type of freedom or liberty that Black Theology entails, 
then what kind of answer should we give to linguists who find that 
equating freedom with possession of power will involve a distortion of 
ordinary language ? If I ask: “Am I free to walk into Jones’ mansion ? ”’ 
the question will be clearly understood, but if I ask: “Am I free to 
walk across the Sahara Desert ? °. the appropriate answer will be: 
“You are free to if you can.” This suggests the main argument: the 


linking of being free to with having the capacity or power, deprives the 
word “‘free”’ of its essential and unequivocal function which is to refer 
to a situation or state of affairs in which people’s choice, or how they 
act, is not deliberately forced or restrained by another man or group of 
men. If we say that to be free to achieve chosen ends requires the 
possession of the power and the means necessary for the achievement, 
then the problem of freedom coincides with the quite different 
problem of how satisfactions are to be maximized. It is precisely in 
order to avoid being led astray by the linguistic analysis implication of 
the term being free to that it is imperative for us to examine it in 
relation with the term coercion or restraint. 


Further, some people with a rather pessimistic note have even 
expressed the fear that the exercise of power by blacks in order to be 
free can be fatal and self-destructive if the executors of such power to 
be free are concerned mainly with vengeance against historical elements 
and subjects that had exercised their power over them. In my opinion, 
it will be a fruitless exercise of power if this were to be black peoples’ 
main objective, but I am rather proud to say that history has taught us 
to aim at something deeper than understanding the relation between 
freedom and power in a mere historical plane. Black Theology’s aim 
and understanding of freedom can be well illustrated with an analysis of 
Hegel’s criticism of history. 


The German philosopher W.F. Hegel describes the French Revolution 
as the unloosing of a “self-destructive” freedom, self-destructive 
because the consciousness that strove here to change the Western World 
in accordance with its subjective interests had not yet found its truth. 
In other words, Western man did not discover his real interest, he did 
not freely place himself under laws that secured his own freedom and 
that of the whole. The new state created by the revolution, according 
to Hegel, only altered for the objective world, making it a medium for 
man, but it did not achieve man’s essential freedom. The achievement 
of the latter takes place in the transition from the French revolutionary 
era to that of German idealistic culture. The realization of true freedom 
is thus transferred from the plane of history to the inner realm of the 
mind or consciousness. I am bringing this point to your attention only 
to underline the fact that, just as Hegel saw the need of transferring the 
concept of freedom from the historical plane to that of the mind or 
consciousness, so does Black Theology find relevancy in such a 
transference. But why ? According to Hegel, “‘absolute freedom”’ leaves 
its self-destructive sphere of reality and passes over ‘into another realm, 
that of self-consciousness. 


Black Theology aims first at making us free through and within our 
thought because it is by such freedom that black people’s unity can be 
better served. Hegel describes thinking in terms of a definite kind of 
existence. “In thinking, I am free, because I am not in another, but 
remain simply and solely with myself; and the objective is in undivided 
unity my being for myself, and my procedure in comprehending is a 
procedure within myself.’”? 


2 WF. Hegel, The Phenomenology of Mind, p. 91. 
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This explanation of freedom shows that Hegel is connecting his 
concept of freedom with the principle of a particular form of society 
such as could be the society of the black world today. So this statement 
implies that he is free who in his existence with others remains solely 
within himself, he who holds his existence, as it were, as his own 
undisputed property. So freedom is self-sufficiency and independence 
of all externals. For only a being or society that has the faculty of 
knowing its own possibilities and those of its world can transform every 
given state of existence into a condition for its self-realization. True 
reality presupposes freedom, and freedom presupposes knowledge of 
the truth. 


It is after we have achieved the internal process of freedom that we 
can embark upon the second aspect which calls for the outward 
actualization of power against coercion. Even if we confine ourselves 
to saying that people are free in so far as their actions are not coerced 
by others, it is evident that the concept of coercion requires some 
consideration. An important point may be made by examining Bertrand 
Russell’s statement that “‘freedom in general may be defined as the 
absence of obstacles to the realization of the desires’. This statement 
in itself hardly goes far enough, at least for those of us in the black 
world where all dimensions of oppression have permeated all strata 
of our societies and lives to the depth of our marrows. However, if we 
scrutinize it thoroughly, we discover three important points within it: 
First, it is not any individual, but the free individual who wishes 
freedom. Freedom in its true form can be recognized and willed only by 
an individual or people who are free. Man cannot know freedom 
without possessing it; he must be free in order to become free. 
Freedom is not simply a status a man or people have, but an action they 
undertake as consciousness subjects. So long as they know no freedom, 
they cannot attain it by themselves; their lack of freedom is such that 
they might even voluntarily choose or acquiesce in their own bondage. 
In that case, they have no interest in freedom, and their liberation must 
come about against their will. In other words, the act of liberating is 
taken out of the hands of individuals who themselves, because of their 
fettered status, cannot choose it as their own course. People can be 
free only when they know their potentialities.* Second, if absence of 
coercion is a necessary condition of being free, coercion must then be 
understood as including not only the direct forms of commands or 
prohibitions backed by sanctions or superior power, but also the many 
indirect forms of control, which are indirect because they involve 
control by certain persons of the conditions that determine or effect 
the alternatives available to others. Third, if freedom means the right of 
people’s choice between alternatives, then this right in turn implies that 
the alternatives can be known by those who are to choose; that 
individuals have the opportunity to understand the character of 
available alternatives and can make a deliberate and informed choice. 
The notion of freedom that Black Theology tries to propound within 
the “Black World” which is struggling to liberate itself, will therefore be 


2 Fe Hegel, Science of Logic, p. 30. 


to educate the non-black societies, to the extent to which competing 
objectives, modes of behaviour, ways of living of different “worlds” 
are on display; on how freely they can be recommended, criticized 
and examined; and this, on the ease with which men can make a 
deliberate choice, not just the imposition of a monopoly of one cultural 
alternative with all its consequences. 


Do I imply by my statement that Western Theology has coerced us 
or constrained us to be what we are not by wanting to free us from the 
self of our nature ? If so, what does coercion really entail within the 
context of freedom ? 


It is not sufficient to consider only the presence or absence of 
coercion in the more literal and direct sense. Freedom in its positive 
aspect is the activity or process of choosing for peoples themselves and 
acting on their own initiative, and choice can be manipulated as readily 
as it can be coerced. 


Does it follow from this that the extent of freedom is related to the 
number of available alternatives, in that the more alternatives there are 
for choice, the freer the man is? Clearly there can be no simple or 
direct relationship between the range of available alternatives and the 
extent of freedom. However numerous the alternatives between which 
people may choose, they will not admit themselves to be free, if the 
one or more alternatives they would most prefer are the ones that are 
excluded. Such is the exclusion in the case of the black man and his 
obliterated world, of his most important temporal and _ spiritual 
priorities. These priorities have been revindicated by the black man 
both in time and space throughout the historical intercourse between 
the Western and the black worlds, but the West listlessly preferred 
first to coerce very limited alternatives, and later to manipulate those 
that are the most vital ones to us. 


When the black world and her spokesmen speak of their being free or 
claim freedom for themselves in all respects and from all perspectives 
they are referring not only to the absence of coercion and restraint 
imposed by those who are today paternalistically claiming to be our 
allies and friends under the disguised aegis of Christian brotherhood 
(freedom from), but also to that on behalf of which freedom is being 
claimed. From a political perspective, a claim to freedom is almost 
invariably to a particular liberty, a claim to freedom for or in the 
exercise of some particular interest or form of activity. The very 
limited understanding of the notion of freedom by the West is mani- 
festly exemplified in the thought of the British philosopher Bertrand 
Russell who said that: “‘Freedom is the absence of obstacles to the 
satisfaction of desire.’ But the notion of freedom as seen by the black 
world perspective entails more than that — that is, the absence of 
obstacles to the exercise and satisfaction of specific interests and forms 
of activities that possess a special significance for the black peoples’ 
present and future in relation with the world around them. Thus 
freedom within the context of Black Theology does not refer just to an 
abstract or indeterminate possibility of choosing those alternatives that 
have been presented to us by others, but rather to specific spheres of 
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individual and social activities within which the right to make our own 
choices and decisions, to follow our own course, is regarded as being of 
particular importance in the lives of black peoples. We can say that the 
black mind attempts to some extent to identify with freedom those 
specific spheres of black activities within which the right and capacity 
for individual or collective choice and initiative — what a British 
philosopher John Stuart Mill calls “individuality” — could be exercised 
without any kind of manipulation by alien forces. 


Both in politics and ecclesiastical domains and their respective 
branches, manipulations in various forms are at least as important as the 
process we normally identify as coercive. It is well known that within 
a society, a group of men may enjoy such control over property or the. 
means of production, or over an educational system, or the media of 
communication, that they are able to determine within a fairly narrow 
range the alternatives between which their fellow citizens can choose. 
Frequently this happens, because less privileged men often lack the 
means or the power to attain their preferred alternative but also that 
others can exploit their lack of power in order to prevent them from 


attaining what they would wish to attain; sometimes the less powerful 
can even be prevented from knowing what alternatives there are, from 
knowing that some of them might be capable or worthy of being 
pursued. It is this argument which can justify notions such as freedom 
from want or freedom from economic insecurity, which links them 
with what has been taken to be the central sense of freedom, the 
absence of constraint. Though we refuse to conclude that the mere 
absence of the means or the power to attain a preferred alternative goal 
is equivalent to not being free to pursue it, it is a different situation 
when means and power are controlled and manipulated by others in 
order to secure compliance with their demands. Thus, if ““want’’ and 
“insecurity” describe a condition in which there is unequal control 
over the means and conditions of choice available to others then 
freedom from want and insecurity belongs with freedom from coercion; 
in that case, freedom from want and insecurity is the condition of the 
ability to act on peoples’ own initiative which is the positive side of 
liberty. 


There is then this connection between freedom and power: control 
Over means is a condition of the availability of alternatives, and hence 
of choice and freedom. It follows therefore that, when men have 
unequal power, this will often mean that they will also be unequal with 
respect to the freedom they enjoy — not merely in the sense that those 
people who are better off have the means to choose more widely than 
others, but in the more relevant sense that the more powerful can 
restrict the range of choice and the freedom of the less powerful in 
order to satisfy their own interests more fully. 


Freedom will exist only where the possibility of choice exists, and 
the possibility of choice in turn implies not only the absence of direct. 
coercion and compulsion but also that the availability and the charac- 
teristics of alternatives must be capable of being known. Reason 


terminates in freedom, and freedom is the very existence of the subject. 
On the other hand, reason itself exists only through its realization, that 
is, the process of being made real. The black world today calls for the 
restoration of its rights and of the right kind of knowledge. To have 
right amounts to possessing the power to do something and the kind of 
power here referred to is never given to people on a plate, but rather 
obtained or conquered. The realm of right is the realm of freedom. To 
possess power is to have a generalized potentiality for getting people’s 
own way or for bringing about changes. It is for that reason that it is 
imperative for the black world to have a knowledge of their power, a 
knowledge that revives their power, and a knowledge that restores their 
power — because it is through that knowledge that the black people’s 
capacity of freedom could become more real. 


Why knowledge? — Because not only suppression but also 
distortion and misinterpretation or any kind of dishonest propaganda 
which gains its effect from privileged control over sources of publicity 
may restrict the freedom of others. In so far as it succeeds in concealing 
or misrepresenting the character of certain of the available alternatives, 
it will tend to restrict or manipulate the range of choice no less 
effectively than direct coercion or constraint may; and thus it will also 
tend to limit the exercise of freedom. Freedom for blacks terminates in 
the self-assurance of complete appropriation. That we are free if we 
possess and know the black world and black values as our property. 


Some people may think that by depicting freedom in some instance 
as an inner reality, Black Theology considers that issue from a limited 
and narrow metaphysical perspective; but for the black world inner 
freedom is only a transitory stage in the process of achieving outer 
freedom. Inner freedom does reserve to the black man a sphere of un- 
conditional privacy with which no alien elements may interfere, and 
morality does place him under some universally valid obligations. But 
when societies, and many other forces that surround and are in constant 
intercourse with the black world, turn to totalitarian forms, in acc- 
ordance with the needs of monopolist imperialism, the entirety of the 
black world becomes a political object. Even his most innermost reality 
is subjugated to those forms and his privacy abolished. The same 
conditions that previously called for the internalizing of values now 
demand that they be fully externalized by means which the non- 
black societies qualify in some instances as unorthodox, but which are 
relevant and meaningful to us only as long as they enable us to gain or 
grab that kind of power that leads to our true and total freedom. 
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Bodipo-Malumba When I pondered the 
questions addressed to us the first day of 
the symposium and in our group discussions, 
I had mixed reactions at the level of 
communication, the accuracy of communi- 
cation, and real understanding between our 
two systems of thought. I find that the 
basic difference between our patterns of 
thought is that you — and when I say you, 
I mean the Western audience here — follow a 
strictly determinist path, while our 
understanding of theology and the role of 
man in history is rooted in a dialectic that 
is purely black and sincerely African. The 
West today seems to claim to defend 
freedom for itself and us included. It 
considers itself a protagonist of the cause 
for freedom, and spokesman for the rest of 
the world. The West forgets that it has 
inherited a metaphysics of being which 
cannot coherently construe freedom. This is 
the basic difference between us. Only with 
an effort toward convergence could we 
understand each other. I think we are still 
two worlds apart. 


According to black world dialectics, 
freedom includes creativity for us, becoming 
is distinguished from mere being. This is the 
root of the conflict. The theology of the 
West is rooted in being while ours is based 
in becoming; you are static, we want to be 
flexible and in constant motion. Motion 
Pre-supposes activity, and activity pre- 
supposes change because energy has to 
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manifest itself. That is why we speak about 
freedom to. We have made an effort to go 
back to our roots. Our understanding of 
power rooted in motion is like this because 
of our understanding of the relationship 
between man and God. If God is God he 
understands our being and he understands 
our understanding of being. The fact that 
we are also beings of God is then a kind of 
symbiosis which makes the applicus of God 
applicable to us — not because we are God’s 
but because, being of God, we can be more 
active and do what God might do regarding 
freedom. 


Perhaps some of you are saying that when 
I speak I use a theological language which 
is similar to yours, but I doubt that you do 
understand my language. While the 
Westerner tries to forge a reconciliation of 
his determination of freedom, I find that at 
the same time he forgets that determinism is 
just one of the corollaries of the denial of 
What the reality of becoming is for blacks. 
That is why you have difficulty accepting 
the duality that determines you and us. 
When I say freedom to, you say, “He is now 
using a Marxist term’, forgetting that it 
might also be an embryonic concept among 
Africans. For the West there is within time 
and space a complete and unchanging 
blueprint. Thus the world has a character 
which is static, showing that the West 
consistently falls back on what I call the 
“paramedian paradox” which says that being 
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is, it does not become. And when you avoid 
falling into this paradox, you fall into’ 


determinism. This is the conflict: for us 
it is inconceivable to accept that frame 
of thought. You still want us to believe 
that freedom from is important, while 
we want to say that freedom to is the 
most relevant for us. For the West, we 
are free if we are not coerced or con- 
strained. But when the black world tries 
to add to that — to decide what is 
undecided, to settle what is unsettled; to 
choose some alternative in order to become 
its own world — the West says we want too 
much. They tell us we must be content if the 
concrete acts we perform are those we wish 
to perform. This is like telling us we are not 
in chains in so far as we don’t mind or notice 
the chains on our ankles. The Western 
concept of freedom aims at making us quiet; 
it makes us “puppets of the West’’, as in the 
past. I am convinced that the Western 
definition of freedom is aimed at inspiring 
an enthusiasm for puppetry in us and we 
dangerously underestimate them if we do 
not see how far they have succeeded. 


While I pondered your questions about 
liberation, I was amused to see how well 
rooted you are in St Augustine’s thought 
and concept of freedom. This is not because 
of your love and respect towards Augustinian 
concepts but because in this particular one 
you find a latitude to place moral gods over 
the non-Western world in general, and blacks 


in particular. St Augustine’s theory of 
freedom was that the divine blueprint defines 
our decision for us and a divine power makes 
us accept our role. We are free because we 
will what the divine blueprint provides for 
us. We are responsible and may be punished 
because we refuse to do what the blueprint 
has given to us. Freedom is to choose that 
which was given by God. And wrong choice 
is not to choose what is given to us. For the 
black world such freedom has nothing to do 
with creativity, which is the backbone of 
black understanding of freedom and power. 
Westerners have adopted the priorities of 
God for themselves and they become small 
gods towards us. This scarcely coherent 
doctrine is the common form of Western 
interpretation of the metaphysics of being. 
My question ? Is it good or not — in light of 
your present responsibilities in the West — to 
make an effort to understand the black 
world without this context of situation and 
formulation; to continue to maintain this 
kind of strict determinism ? 


I have already scandalized some people 
by my reference to consciousness. Some 
think I was referring to the contemporary 
use of the term. Others say: “It is the term 
we use in the West, so you are saying 
nothing new.” This is what I mean by 
consciousness: it must lead to activity, an 
activity which implies creativity — otherwise, 
how do we become conscious of what we 
are ? If we are conscious of what we are in 
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this context, then we are going to procure 
freedom by doing it. 


Paulo Freire In this meeting I have again 
seen something which has become clear to 
me from my experiences in Europe and the 
United States. First of all, we who call 
ourselves educated and civilized people, the 
academics, the intellectuals — and I mean 
we, I don’t want to exclude myself —, we 
are so alienated, so domesticated, so 
ideologically conditioned in our existential 
and intellectual experience that we have 
created a terrible dichotomy between manual 
and intellectual work. Education, instead of 
being an act of knowing, is an act of 
transference of knowledge. We think 
knowledge is something we can possess. We 
divide the world into those who know and 
those who do not know... those who work 
manually and those who do not. In this way, 
instead of touching the reality, we touch the 
concepts. And the concepts become empty 
and lose their dialectical relationship with 
the facts. 


We come to a meeting like this previously 
conditioned ideologically by this false 
concept of knowledge. And so instead of 
trying to look at the complete context in 
which we live and experience, we come 
looking for answers and prescriptions and 
transference of knowledge. That is my first 
observation. 


My second observation is a challenge. 
There is a dialectical relationship between 
thinking and acting. We think and act in 
context: no language without context; no 
text without context. I look at my friend 
James Cone, whom I admire, as a Third 
World man — it does not matter that he was 
born in the United States — it’s an accident. 
He is a Third World man because he was 
born in the world of dependence — of 
exploitation — within the First World. So 
our way of thinking is absolutely conditioned 
by our existential experience in your 
context. This does not mean that because | 
am a Latin American I cannot use Marx 
because Marx was a German. No. But I am 
conditioned not only by my physical context 
but by the ideology which is being developed 
in my concrete situation. Many times we say 
something and the question is not tongue 
but language. We can speak the same tongue 
using a different language, and many times 
we cannot understand. 
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For example, one of the participants 
could not at first understand when I said 
that the oppressors hate the flowers. He said 
“It’s a myth about the oppressors.”’ No, it is 
not a myth, and by using the word myth he 
is using a different language. There is no time 
to begin the process of unveiling ourselves so 
that we can become equals, to discover ways 
to improve our communication by analysing 
some texts within our contexts. 


Another thing that I have perceived on 
different occasions in Europe is that when 
we are explaining our position the Europeans 
are really curious to understand what we are 
trying to do, what we are trying to say. But 
there is a background of ideology which 
means that behind much curiosity there is a 
certain paternalistic attitude. For example, 
many Europeans listen to us in the same 
Style in which some/ parents — not good 
parents — listen to their children. “Oh, yes, 
let’s listen to what little John can tell us.” 
It is not conscious, it is because of your 
historical experience: you have commanded 
the world, you have imposed on Africa, 
Latin America and Asia your way of 
thinking, your technology, your values, your 
civilization, your goods, your humanism... 
and so on. 


I would like to die like I am now, without 
systematizing things. I love to live, to exist, 
to love the flowers, but when people whose 
experience has been developed in the culture 
of silence — the culture of dependent people, 
oppressed people — come to talk within the 
spoken culture there is a tendency towards 
estrangement. You are very curious about 
what we are saying, but because of your 
ideological background you see our wish to 
say something as an attempt to impose our 
point of view on you. No, my friends, we are 
not trying to impose anything on you. 
We don’t really want to receive anything 
from you. We want to exchange some things 
with you. It is not impossible to have 
dialogue. I was told in the United States: 
“Now the Latin Americans are trying to 
colonize us.” I said, ‘“‘No, we did not come 
here to impose our point of view, but we 
have something to say.” This is what we are 
trying to do here. 


It is a myth that Europeans have to 
teach the ignorant people of Africa and 
Latin America how to be civilized: the 


myth of the superiority of whites vis a vis 
blacks. This myth is reinforced by white 
science, which says that blacks are inferior. 
It is myth, it is not science; it is ideology and 
not science; it is the myth of the superiority 
of the colonizers vis a vis the colonized. It is 
a myth which is fundamental to the 
preservation of exploitation. Take, for 
example, the myth of the superiority of 
language. The language of the colonizers is 
language; the language of the colonized is 
dialect. The cultural productions of the 
colonizers are art; the cultural productions 
of the colonized are folklore. This is 
ideology, not science. The myth of the 
conciliation des inconciliables is the same 
myth. A Brazilian philosopher said, “Myth is 
the attribution of absolute value to 
something which is relative.” 


A last word. If you ask me if I think we 
have wasted our time here, I would say, 
“No, I learned a lot of things here. I was 
challenged.” It was not the intention of the 
symposium to arrive at final conclusions 
or to define Black Theology or the Theology 
of Liberation. The intention was to provoke 
a step towards dialogue, and I think it has 
been achieved. 


Hugo Assmann I would like to say some- 
thing to the representatives of Black 
Theology. My biggest mistake in the first 
days of the symposium was that I was 
speaking to the participants and not to my 
friends who represent Black Theology. In my 
group there was a problem... it was a 
dialogue between Latin American Theology 
of Liberation and European questions and 
problems. I would like to enter into dialogue 
with Black Theology. Let me say openly, 
though, that a very positive aspect of this 
symposium has been the experience of 
“incommunication” between us, because this 
“incommunication”’ is a dialectic part of our 
communication — the starting point. It 
would be terrible to remain in 
“incommunication”’ with Black Theology. 


I ask myself: What is Latin American 
Theology of Liberation? Is it a new 
theology for the Western part of Latin 
America? In the name of what part of 
Latin America can we theologians of the 
Theology of Liberation in Latin America 
speak ? In the name of Latin Americans ? In 


the name of the Western part of Latin 


America? An important element of the 
Latin American reality is Western. 


There is another problem: the non- 
Western part of Latin America — the 
Brazilian Africans, the people of the 
Caribbean Islands, the mysterious Mexicans. 
In Latin America there are whole countries 
where up to 80% of the people do not 
speak Spanish. Travelling in Latin America, 
I have had the experience of terrible 
“incommunication” with these people. 


Until now the Latin American Theology 
of Liberation has used mostly Western and 
European theories and this poses a great 
question. We are trying now in Christian 
revolutionary groups to find a new 
communicative language. The Christians for 
Socialism movement in Chile is attempting 
to reinterpret in Marxist popular language 
the history, the revolution, the struggles and 
the processes of the proletarian movement in 
Chile. This strikes a somewhat false note, I 
must say, in an effort to communicate with 
Black Theology. It is false, because who is 
making this effort of communication in a 
popular language, a popular  trans- 
lation ? Western people — Latin Americans, 
but Western people. There is another 
language — a grass-roots language. They have 
a language; we don’t want to give them one. 
Perhaps it is impossible to wait until they 
“say their word’, as Freire says. It is 
necessary to have a dialectic relationship 
between our Western, colonized, dependent 
language and their language. Both ISAL and 
the Christians for Socialism are trying to 
make them speak their language, not 
translations of our versions. 


I am a Marxist and I can’t see the reality 
of Latin America in any other category. But 
what is Marxism in Latin America? What 
would a Marx born in Latin America be 
like? A Katschua Christ? An Imarah 
Christ ? Until now I have had very little 
communication with black people in the 
United States because when as a Westernized 
Latin American I read books and articles 
about the problem of black people in the 
United States, I am tempted to introduce 
Western Marxism. What must I do in order 
to have a better dialogue with you ? 


Perhaps we have something to give 
you — our experiences, our struggles, our 
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difficulties in our theology of liberation — 
but we have much to learn from you. This 
is not an attempt at Christian reconciliation, 
it’s a Latin American problem. In my 
country, for example, there is a serious lack 
of communication between black people and 
half-black people. I think that when we 
_ make progress in this direction with people 
in Latin America, we will find another 
language, a different language, a third 
language. Also, if there is more 
communication with Black Theology and 
theologies from other countries of the Third 
World, there will be less “incommunication”’ 
between us. 


In my opening address I was sometimes 
aggressive because, as a Westernized Latin 
American, I don’t feel at ease with my 
colour, my “gringo” face, my German origin. 
I don’t feel happy with the fact that my 
theological dissertation was written in 
German. I have a psychological necessity to 
say to you in Western language that I am not 
Western. We Latin Americans are still in the 
early stages of our search for a Latin 
American identity. If you look in my 
library you will find books by German 
authors, French authors, Italian authors, 
Marx, Moltmann, etc. There is something 
false in this... Something which is not Latin 
American. I would like to say to my friends 
in Black Theology: I don’t know how this 
dialogue with you can be improved, but it is 
more important than European theology for 
us Latin Americans. I don’t want to destroy 
the connection with you. But I do want to 
reach a state of tension with you — a third 
kind of tension which is found more and 
more in the Third World. 


In my group it was said that the 
contradictions of the world are not between 
the United States and Moscow, or between 
Europe and the United States — the 
fundamental contradiction is between the 
rich world and the oppressed world. I think 
a lot of things will be different when we 
come to an alliance with our real friends — 
the people of the Third World. In the United 
States and Europe, there are people of the 
Third World — the poor and oppressed 
world. If I believe as a Marxist in the 
necessity of the conflict in history, can it 
change the world? If I believe that the class 
struggle is really necessary in order to change 
the world, can it change the world ? 
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People who are not the allies of the Third 
World are our enemies, and we will struggle 
against them. This class struggle inside the 
churches will be the biggest opportunity to 
transform the Church. 


JamesCone In the last four days, one 
important issue has emerged, and it has to do 
with what I have called the social context of 
theological language. That phrase is related 
to my conviction that thinking, or thought, 
can never be separated from our socio- 
political existence. If one is a slave, then 
one’s thinking about God will have a 
different character than if one is a slave 
master. This conviction has been illustrated 
again in this conference, and in one way, the 
relation between thought and social existence 
is the source of our communication with 
each other. 


I have sensed this both as a black person 
from the United States trying to speak to 
Europeans, and also in the relationship 
between Black Theology and Latin American 
Theology. How do we communicate when 
we live in different worlds ? 


The question arises from the very moment 
of our presentations. What is Black 
Theology ? Or, again, what is Liberation 
Theology in Latin America? The Europeans 
want to understand. When I am in America, 
white people want to understand. They want 
to know what we are talking about. What do 
we mean when we say: God is black ? What 
do we mean when we say: Jesus is 
black ? The more the question is explained, 
the more you realize that communication is 
not possible... because we live in two worlds: 
the world of the oppressed and the world of 
the oppressors; the world of the black and 
the world of the white. These separate 
worlds, in part, define our language, our 
communication. This issue is illustrated by 
the way in which liberation theology in 
Latin America takes class as its point of 
departure and people in the black world take 
colour as a point of departure for theological 
analysis. One of the reasons for the separate 
Starting points are the separate ways in 
which people make an entrée into their 
language about God, politics, economics, 
etc., because of the historical context in 
which they live; and language and symbols — 
whether they be about politics or God or 
religion ~ are created in this historical 
context. 


As long as we live in a world in which we 
may be defined as the oppressed and the 
oppressors, I do not _ believe that 
communication is possible. I do not believe 
that the oppressed and the oppressors can 
communicate at levels where it really makes 
a difference, because they have different 
realities to which the symbols and the 
language refer. I am pleased to hear you 
describe your world in order to see how that 
world is radically different from mine. 


I will stop at this point because I sense on 
your faces an anxious desire to respond to 
the four of us — not only in terms of what 
we have said here but in terms of what we 
have said in our groups. If I wanted to be an 
oppressor, I would talk until one o’clock. 
But I will stop, in a gracious attempt to 
be — quote — “‘a Christian’”’. 


Englishman I detected a possible differ- 
ence between James Cone and Hugo 
Assmann. Dr Cone said communication is 
impossible. In that case, I don’t know why 
we are here. But Dr Assmann spoke of a 
great need for dialogue which I feel myself. 
But dialogue cannot take place until we 
understand each other. I have learned here 
that we who come from the First and 
Second Worlds have got to listen a long time 
before those who come from the Third 
World will believe we are listening. I don’t 
want to talk, I want to go on listening, and 
I am going to go on listening until you 
believe that I am listening. One thing, I think 
we tend to underestimate the rapidity with 
which the European consciousness is 
changing. Dr Bodipo-Malumba gave a 
philosophical description of what he thought 
Europeans think, and what he thinks. But I 
am a European and what / think is exactly 
what he thinks on that matter. 


Assmann | am not so convinced that you 
are listening. You have the personal, 
existential feeling that you are listening. 
I too have this personal, existential feeling 
that I am listening. But travelling through 
Latin America I often found that my feeling 
that I was listening was a lie. You have said 
that what Eduardo Bodipo-Malumba has said 
is exactly what you think. This conviction 
comes so rapidly that it is an indication that 
you were not listening. 


It is, perhaps, not Christian to say this 
over and over again: — we are different 


because there is a psychology to be different 
because I am different, and so on. But there 
is also a historical fact. We are different 
because we are in different historical 
situations. And the principal contradiction 
in our world today is that we are determined 
by this difference of the Third World, the 
oppressed world. This experience that I have 
had" so often, this “experience or 
“incommunication”, is a good one. The 
moment of “‘incommunication” is a creative 
moment — the recognition of the other as 
another person. 


Swiss I have the feeling that we are 
talking intellectually about psychological 
problems. I would like somebody in this 
room to tell us what’s going on. This would 
help us to stop playing cat-and-mouse with 
each other and try to have an intellectual 
dialogue. What Hugo Assmann and many 
others are saying is, ““I have been marked by 
some experience or frustration.’ There is a 


lot of projection on all sides and I would 
like to have this verbalized and not pretend 
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we are in a dialogue. We can’t take this any 
more: at least, I can’t. What we are doing is 
dishonest. I challenge somebody who has 
interpretative ability to analyse what is going 
on. Not theologically. 


Cone I am not a psychologist and I would 
_ be suspicious of any European who is going 
to interpret what is going on in my mind. 
You may want to interpret what’s going on 
in the minds of Europeans and that might 
help us out a little bit. But I certainly would 
resent some expert from some school of 
psychology telling me what is moving around 
in my brain at this time. 


Dutchman I have some difficulty with 
the Latin Americans because I feel that when 
Hugo Assmann and Paulo Freire speak they 
have a frame which they put behind or in 
front of what they say which fixes their 
whole dialogue. And that is a Marxist 
division. 


I have not had an academic career, 
therefore all of these propositional theories 
are difficult for me. It is as if you need some 
reference in order to speak. Why do you 
need a reference ? Why can’t you speak as 
you are? I had the same difficulty in my 
group, when we said: “I speak as a Christian” 
or “as a socialist”. You speak as a person — 
as you are. It may be that you are half socialist 
and half Christian, but why must we start 
with a goal which we want to reach instead 
of starting from where we are now ? 


This is my difficulty in this dialogue with 
the Latin Americans. I don’t have it with 
Black Theology because I have the feeling 
that they speak from where they are now. 
Is this a wrong understanding or not ? 


Freire If I understood you correctly, it 
should be possible for me to speak to you 
as I am now. In Geneva, do you mean? I 
am not in Geneva and I am in Geneva. This 
is one of my ambiguities. I am in Geneva, 
but I continue to be conditioned by my 
background — my historical background, the 
concrete situation of Northeast Brazil. That 
ismy challenge since childhood. My praxis 
is in Brazil. I learned from it and not only 
from books. So when I speak in Geneva, 
Iam referring to my historical background. 


On the other hand, I have to have some 
frames of reference to understand the 
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concrete context in which I was and am... 
I have to have some scientific instruments in 
order to understand it. And _ because 
Scientific instruments cannot be used 
neutrally, I have to make my choice. It is 
impossible for me to speak only as myself, 
because I do not exist alone. The singular 
dimension of my existence is not enough. 
I cannot be alone, isolated. But it does not 
mean that I cannot try to understand you. 


Dutchman A small point: I did not mean 
that we should speak as_ individuals. 
I appreciate that we speak from our 
background, from where we are, but not 
from the conceptualization of the 
background. This is what I have difficulties 
with. : 


Frenchman I was born into a Western 
bourgeois family and had a very traditional 
Christian and theological education. Since 
then, I have been deeply shocked through 
active participation in several resistance 
movements, including in the Algerian war. 
I also received the shock of a very important 
theology born in a socialist context... the 
theology of Joseph Hromadka. I have 
travelled through Latin America and Africa 
and have contacts with friends in different 
parts of the world. These have changed my 
mind. I am regarded in my country as a 
Christian-Marxist. I believe I am in solidarity 
with the oppressed people who exist in our 
country — whether they are black or not; 
whether they are foreigners or not. If we 
say, for instance, that Jesus is a worker and 
cannot be understood any other way than as 
an oppressed human being — a victim of 
social and racial discrimination in the 
Western world — we are in clear opposition 
to the majority of our colleagues and maybe 
with the majority of our fellow Christians 
in the Western world. During this hard 
struggle, we have always had the impression 
of deep solidarity with you. We have learned 
and are learning a lot from your writings 
and actions. I ask you: is this feeling an 
illusion? Is it possible to overcome the 
Opposition between you and us ? 


Freire I will repeat what I said in our 
group discussion. For me, what is important 
is not the place where we were born. I talked 
too much about the historical context as the 
condition of my ideas and my ideology. One 


of the dilemmas which we Latin Americans, 
Africans, black Americans, oppressed people, 
have to face is this: I have to be honest; I am 
a man born into the middle class, an 
intellectual, and so I belong to the ruling 
class... 


My question is how to know whether 
I am living through my praxis. One of the 
risks which we run is to think that being 
revolutionary, being different, being 
committed, is a privation to be rejected 
because it is not dialectical and historical. 
If it has been possible for me to begin to 
confront the difficulties of leaving.my class 
origin in order to be committed to the 
oppressed people, why is it not possible for a 
European ? 


I can’t think like that. Marx and Engel 
were not born in Brazil. They were born in 
England and Germany. So I don’t deny you 
the possibility which is the same one I had 
belonging to the First World of the Third 
World. It was not possible for me to reject 
my First World of origin in my country. 
Maybe it is easier for us in Latin America to 
perceive the contradictions because of our 
historical context. Okay. It is easier for us to 
begin our Easter, but I cannot accept that 
you are not able to do the same. The 
question really is whether you are interested 
in doing it in your place. 


Assmann There are two different aspects I 
want to touch upon in my answer. A lot of 
conversations with some of you brought me 
to the conviction that it was important to 
leave this impression of “‘incommunication”’. 
It would be very bad to end this symposium 
with the impression that we understood all 
aspects. We must end like an Italian movie — 
with a lot of questions. We cannot end with 
the kiss of love. 


The second is the same as what Paulo 
Freire was saying now. I believe in the 
possibility of communication and I am sure 
that people born in Europe can be in real 
solidarity with us. There are many examples 
in Latin America. I know a lot of Chilean 
priests who are more capitalistic, more 
imperialistic than many North American 
priests in Chile. I believe in the possibility of 
this sort of identification. But it’s not so 
easy a problem; it’s not so easy a question. 
I want to say openly, AGAIN, that there is 


a big problem of “incommunication’’; let’s 
not end this symposium with ahappy-ending 
Kiss. 


Cone In relation to that same question, 
I would like to say that since I am a 
Christian and I believe in the work of the 
Holy Spirit, one has to be careful about the 
limitations one places on the Spirit. In 
mysterious ways, I would have to conclude 
that many things are possible... even the 
possibility of Europeans — white people — 
understanding what oppression means to 
black people. 


But I don’t think it would be wise at this 
time to write a theology about that 
possibility. Indeed, I think if my European 
friends really understood they would know 
about my _ scepticism concerning their 
verbalized identification with the struggle 
of black people. My suspicion — and I see 
this so often in the United States — is that 
as soon as black people begin to articulate 
the depth of the alienation, you will always 
have one white person — usually a preacher 
or a theologian — who raises the question 
about communication... about reconciliation 
— and it is always in a context like this 
gathering where there are more whites than 
blacks. 


The problem is that if they really did 
understand, they would not ask the question. 


My English friend has said he believed the 
same thing that my African friend 
expounded on the first day. If he really 
believed that, then his perception of what 
was being said is entirely different from 
mine, because I did not understand the 
nature of his questions. The same is true for 
many other participants here. On the one 
hand, they say, “I believe what you are 
talking about and I am identified with your 
struggle.” On the other hand, they say, 
“What is Black Theology ? Why do you call 
God black ? Why is Jesus called black ? ” 


I cannot understand why they say they 
understand what I am talking about and 
they really do believe that black people 
ought to be liberated but they ask, ““Why do 
you write a Black Theology ? Why can’t 
you call it an Oppressed Theology ? ” 


My problem is that communication is a 
very difficult matter as long as the world is 
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radically separated between blacks and 


whites, oppressed and oppressors. 


If the Spirit has performed the task of 
making one or two oppressors understand 
what the oppressed are about, then those 
who truly understand would not persist in 
a kind of easy reconciliation, but would let 
their own verbalized identification be 
defined — not by words in the abstract — but 
by their actions in the struggle with the 
oppressed. 


Englishman I don’t understand a lot of 
things. I don’t want to defend myself 
against that. But I did not intend to say what 
James Cone heard, to illustrate his point, 
that we do not sometimes understand each 
other. 


Bodipo-Malumba _I would like to thank 
you, sir, for helping us solve the problem 
because — by pointing out that what James 
Cone has said in a different way is what you 
meant to say you have proved what James 
Cone was saying: that you should not claim 
to have understood what I meant by what I 
said. Thank you. 


Englishman Am I not allowed to say that 
when you analysed the European position 
philosophically, I did not hold the position 
which you describe, but I do hold the 
position you went on to describe ? I should 
have thought I was allowed to say that. And 
that was all I did say or meant to say. 


Czechoslovakian This problem of non- 
communication: I am deeply puzzled. It 
seems to me that we are reaching the point 
when the ecumenical fellowship ceases to be 
a nice fellowship and is entering another 
period. The preceding period I would call 
“contact theology” — coming together and 
having nice talks. Now, suddenly, we 
discover that it is much more difficult to 
identify oneself with another. I think I 
understand Paulo, and yet when he starts to 
talk I realize that my situation is totally 
different from his situation; my background 
is different from his background; that, in 
fact, 1 am fooling myself. 


It seems to me that we should not 
put the emphasis on the impossibility to 
communicate. My question is: How can we 
live with it and still be within an ecumenical 
framework ? If we take it seriously that the 
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period of communication has ended and the 
period of moratorium has started, what 
does it mean for us? Have we to start again 
from the bottom... from scratch ? Maybe 
then the ecumenical movement will be more 
effective and more relevant in this world. 


Argentinian I would like to ask whether 
there are not some questions we should ask 
ourselves? Somebody asked what is 
happening in this room. I am not even 
interested who is right or wrong. There is 
no doubt that we have here the most 
beautiful “‘incommunication” I have seen for 
a long time. Quite a few people seem to be 
terribly perturbed. Should we be ? Shouldn’t 
we ask whether something is not being 
reflected that will strike the world-at-large 
very soon? If that is so, shouldn’t we take 
very careful note of this “incommuni- 
cation” ? And be grateful that we have not 
done as we usually do in Christian 
gatherings... the forced reconciliation 
business, where you have a nice fight and 
then you whitewash it, and we all loudly 
sing, “We Shall Overcome! ” Perhaps, for 
the first time, the ecumenical movement is 
taking a step forward. Aren’t we being more 
honest than usual, if when we see “incom- 
munication” we call it “incommunication” ? 


In earlier times anybody coming from 
Latin America was expected to give the 
“Latin American cabaret”... telling about 
revolution, violence, and all the rest. If you 
didn’t do it, people resented not getting 
what they expected. 


On the other hand, one finished the 
“cabaret” with some nice words and went 
back home saying, ‘“‘What the hell is the 
use, they aren’t getting it anyway ! ” But we 
never pointed it out. 


Let’s stop the cabaret and call it 
“incommunication”. I don’t know what 
exactly they tried to say with this paper, 
I don’t understand. I get certain hints, but 
why should I be all that clever and read the 
author’s mind like an open book? He is a 
complicated human being, like I am. He has - 
the right to speak his mind. We need this 
kind of moratorium and to take notice of 
these things happening. 


Somebody pointed out that besides the 
fact that there was no communication, there 


was no real intellectual intercourse. I ask 
myself whether this is not the point: you can 
get an awful lot of interesting field material 
from the Third World, and then you can sort 
it out intellectually, because everybody 
knows blacks better than Latins — Latins 
are emotional, and Asians are inscrutable — 
so you go out in the field and pick these 
things up and put them in a nice intellectual 
framework and there they operate ! 


Some say this has really been a 
psychological mess, but no real intellectual 
intercourse. There was no intercourse at the 
level of communication, true, but why say it 
was psychological, which puts it a bit lower 
than intellectual? We must be careful with 
things like this. 


I think we should all be grateful that 
“incommunication” not only happens but 
that certain characters had the moral and 
physical strength to say, “Gentlemen, there 
is ‘incommunication’! We are not going to 
throw out false life-lines to the ecumenical 
movement like in the Humpty-Dumpty 
story.” 


German __ I do not speak English very well, 
so I belong a little bit to the oppressed from 
the standpoint of language. I shall speak in 
German. (The following is a translation of 
his remarks.) In connection with what my 
friend from Argentina has said, one aspect of 
communication is psychological, and I 
believe we have reached the point of 
intellectual and theological parricide. We 


have been asked to listen and told we do not 
understand. This is a process of emancipation 
which forces us into a moratorium. European 
theology has escaped into its own crisis by 
trying to make theologies of others. There 
is an element of theological imperialism 
in this dilemma — a theology for the 
oppressed... the alibi-function of _ this 
theology is now being uncovered. For 
example, in the future we will have to write 
our own theology. We cannot have a happy 
relationship with the unhappy ones. 


I find this experience important... it is 
obvious that European theologians can no 
longer up-grade their conflicts to a world 
level, but must first organize their own 
conflicts. 


We must, therefore, develop the language 
and analytical instruments to do this. Until 
now we have not done this — although we 
try to use a Marxist or other language. We 
are damned in other respects. European 
imperialism is, in the first place, linguistic 
and cultural imperialism. This has led to the 
present situation of speechlessness (the 
inability to communicate). 


Therefore, we must reflect because our 
situation has a world-wide relevance. I believe 
this opens up the chance to survive this 
moratorium by seeing all these problems as 
common problems, having to interpret them 
anew, which is called solidarity in action. 
But my dilemma at the moment is that I 
only see chaos and darkness. 
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We must end 

like an Italian movie — 

with a lot of questions. 

We cannot end 

with the kiss of love. 
Hugo Assmann 


The theology of the 
West 
is rooted in being 
while ours 
is based in 
becoming. 
Eduardo Bodipo-Malumba 


| guess, since | am a Christian 
and | believe in the work 
of the Holy Spirit... | 
would have to 
say many things are possible... 
but it would not be wise 
to write a theology of 
reconciliation 
at this time. 

James Cone 


The question ts not 
tongue but language. 
We can speak the same tongue, 
using a different language, 
and we cannot 
understand. 
Paulo Freire 


